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rT T » 
The Week 
President Taft’s acceptance of the of- 


fer of a professorship from Yale Uni 


versity is another answer to the ques 
tion: “What shall we do with our ex 
Presidents?” As in the case of Mr. 
Cleveland at Princeton, it is an alto- 


gether satisfactory one. Nothing could 
be more dignified than such a profes- 
sorship, and certainly no one who has 
been through the hurly-burly of a White 
House term could fail to find the quiet 
and the opportunity for contemplation 
and study afforded by a university as 
celightful and refreshing a contrast as 
he Mr. Taft will 
did Mr. Cleveland, a much larger audi- 


could wish. have, as 
ence than that which comes to hear him 
New 


public service will not be lacking, should 


al Haven, and opportunities for 


he desire them. This is far better than 
tiiat Mr. 
sion, whether provided by Congress or 
Mr. Carnegie or anybody else. At least 
it been felt till 


Put times are changing, and every on¢ 


Taft should retire on a pen- 


80 would have lately. 
is coming to believe that somebody elses 
he 


sight 


owes him a pension by the time 


reaches seventy. Certainly, the 


o; Mr. Taft engaged in vigorous intel- 
lectual effort and earning adequate 
fuancial support thereby is in every 


way a better example for the country 
than would be his settling down at his 
ease somewhere on $25,000 a year. 


Complete returns of the Presidential 


election are now available. Instead 
of a falling off of about 400,000 in 
the total vote, there was a gain of 


about 150,000 as compared with the vote 
of 1908, the totals being (in round num- 
bers) 15,040,000 and 14,890,000, respec- 
tively. 


for the women added to the voting pop 


If allowance be made, however, 





ulation in California and Washington, 
and for the addition of Arizona and 
New Mexico to the list of States, 
must deduct a round half million o1 
more from the vote of 1912, leaving 
fully 350,000 below the vote of four 

years ago; whereas if the total 

: grown in a measure corresponding to 


would 


the advance in population, there 


The 





ive been an increas 


a million instead of this decrease of 


This is a curious showing, and 


=0.000 
opens up large possibilities for conjec- 
tural explanation. But any one who 
may essay such a task must go behind 
the immediate comparison, for the 
course of the Presidential vote is very 
peculiar. Thus, the total in 1892 was 
12,000,000, in 1896 it rose to 14,000,000, 
in 1900 it was the same, in 1994 it fell 
to 13,500,000, and then in 1908 reached 
the high mark of 14,900,000. But after 


all is said and done, the fact stands out 


that, allowance made for the new wo- 
man voters, the vote in 1912 is only 3 
or 4 per cent. greater than it was six- 


teen years ago, whereas the population 


about cent. How- 
be 


1896 was quite abnormal in 


has increased 


per 


ever, it must remembered that the 


election of 
intensity of interest. 


minor 


ell 


Of the two prominent parties 


fared and the 
ill. 


a situation in which either of the great 


the Socialists very 


Prohibitionists Time when, in 


as 


parties—and especially the Republican 


was in a condition of demoralization, 


the Prohibitionists expected to profit 
perceptibly by the disaffection; but 
their vote this year was 50,000 below 
that of four years ago—203,000, as 
against 253,000—in spite of a gain of 
17,000 in California and Washington. 
As for the Debs vote, which went up 
from 421,000 to 898,000, it owes no less 
than 76,000 of this increase of 477,000 


to its gain in California and Washing- 


ton, where the Socialist vote of 1908 
vas almost trebled in 1912. In Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania the Debs vote 
was much more than doubled, and its 
increase in these States was 46,000, 56,- 
000, and 47,000, respectively. In New 
York, the increase was only 65 per cent., 
and amounted to 25,000; while Massa 
chusetts and Rhode Island, where a 
striking increase might have been ex 


light increase, 


pected, show only a very 


and indeed a very small total—13,000 
and 2,00C, respectively, being tl poll 
ade by Debs th ir in ft se two 
intensely industrial Sta 
rhe onviction o § é 4) 
men accused of participati« in the 
great dynamiting conspira: san event 


ation 


of something like 



























































whose importance, as affecting the f 
ture of organized labor, hardly requires 
setting forth. When the true nature of 
the connection between a number of 


labor-union men and the La Angeles 


outrage was first brought to light, there 


followed a curious oscillation of opin 


both among the great labor leaders and 


among the devotees of humanitarianism 


and social service In neither case dé 
we mean to include all of the class in 
question; in both cases we do mean to 
include a very considerable proportion 


What happened was first an outburst of 
indignation and resentment that charges 
of 


made against 


such atrocious conduct should be 


men high in the councils 


of labor; but when it became pretty evi 


dent that the charges were true, the 
ground was shifted to the position that 
though these things may have been 
done, yet they must not be regarded as 
ordinary crimes, but as the natural man 
ifestation of social discontent. We er 
solemnly adjured not to exact punish 
ment from the offenders, but rather to 
profit by the lesson they had taught, and 
set our house in order All this now 
has a very far-away sound The pro- 
cesses of justic ent on quietly, in 
their ancient ways; they dealt with this 
crude and barbarous conspiracy just as 
they would have dealt with an ordinary 
case of burglary or assault or ars 
they have come to their destined end, 
and the foundations of society remain 
unshaken by so much as the faint 
est tremor. 

The contemplation of this extraordi 
nury case cannot fail to present to t 
mind an impressive vindication of t 


jury system. Not because the tria 


sulted in a conviction rather than an 


acquittal; but because this conviction 


recorded as the unanimous judgment of 


twelve men taken out of the general 

mass of citizens by a process carefu 
designed to insure fairness and im 

tiality, carries weight of a sort 

no other method yet suggested cé | 

supply. It is impossible to suppose that 
these thirty-eight men would have beer 


ed guilty by the united judgm« 
those twelve plain Americar 
vidence of their guilt had been « 


The 


of any group of 


] | 
'rigivVve vé ne 
clusi lge, no 


judgment of no } 





udges, would be accept- 


‘) 
~ 


ed by all classes with the same confi- 
bias or 
if 
required anything less than a unan- 


of 


an- 
the 


dence in its freedom from 


imus Still plainer is it that 


law 


im ous rdict, the moral effect the 


disastrously im- 


vils connected with 


here are often eXas- 


s from the require 


but in the things 


the things which 


] 


hol relation of 


he law, the benefits 


criminal cases by 


jury, 


requirement of unanimity 


in them, vastly outweigh 


Pennsylvania politics these days is 


enough to make Senator Quay turn in 
Har- 
be 


in 


his grave Instead of a caucus at 


to 
killed 
the 


risburg, in which ambitions 


Speaker may conveniently be 


accordance with the will of boss, 


the fight this time is likely to go to the 


floor of the House, and nobody will ven- 


ture a prediction of the result. Dis- 


treseing as it is to all patriotic citizens, 


erstwhile reform partners, F'!inn 


the 


and Magee, differ as to who should be 


Speaker, and it is even said that Magee 
may throw his strength to a third can- 
didate, 


and is put,forward by the Vare brothers, 


who comes from Philadelphia 
those famous representatives of the con- 
of 


rival 


tractor-politician public man 


of the 


type 


Any various groups is 


if its 


one 


ready to stay out of the caucus 


ends will be served by such a course. 


The situation is further complicated by 
fact tl 


both 


at many Representatives rin 
Re- 
publican tickets, and so are in a poai- 


tion be 


the 


upon Washington party and 


to independent of any of the 


would-be dictators. To the triple divi- 


sion of the Republicans, the Democrata 
a united front, and will fight tor 
of 
result of these divisions should 


of 


oppose 


a legislative programme their own. 


‘The net 
be 


unusually important, and he has already 


to make the attitude Gov. Tener 


announced his determination to use his 


veto unsparingly 
of the 
will 


wrest- 


Wilson's commendation 


Gov 
Pardons as an institution 
He 
ling with what is undeniably one of the 
if not quite the 


the 


Court of 


carry weigh*. has just been 


most try- 


with 


trying 
of 


which a 


most 


ing, al responsibilities 


Gc ernor is charged, the de 


| to 


The Nation 


cision of the question of life or death, of 


freedom or confinement, in scores of in- 
dividual cases pressed upon his atten- 
tion for the most diverse possible rea- 
He 
this most delicate function, the conclu- 


sons. feels that, in the exercise of 


sions arrived at by the Court of Par- 


dons are of the greatest public use, these 
being based, he says, on conscientious 
and capable inquiry by the members of 
There 


urged on the 


the court are considerations 


trat can be other side, but 


the prima fa case in favor of the cre- 


ation of some body charged with the 


duty of systematic inquiry into the mer- 
pardon is very 


its. of applications for 


strong 





bill to pay the National 
of the 


In aid of the 
of 
Federal Treasury, the Adjutant-General 
of New 


Guard of this State a pamphlet expjain- 


Guard the several States out 


York has officially issued to the 


ing the bill, giving in twenty-six pages 
all the reasons why it should become a 
law. This is characteristic of the thor- 
oughness with which sentiment for the 
It in 


the name of patriotism and ediciency. 


measure is worked up. is done 


Do you not want an effective militia? 
Then, if you do, keep quiet and iet us 
get our hands into Uncle Sam’: pocket- 
book to the tune, at first, of eight to 
eleven millions of dollars, and, of coursc, 
a much larger sum later. It is surely a 
trifling price to pay for a real army re- 
serve. Thus it 


appears that, by simply paying the sol- 


So runs the argument. 


diers for attending drills, to which they 
now come voluntarily without pay, we 
our militia efficient over- 


shall make 


night. 


Now, if all the troubles of the Nation- 


al Guard were due to a poor attend- 
ance at drills, something might be said 
for this reasoning. But every one fa- 
miliar with the militia knows that non- 
attendance at drills is not the chief evil 
correct; he knows, moreover, 
even if the men were paid, some of the 
conditions which make for non-attend- 
ance would still remain. Of the militia’s 
the 


election 


many weaknesses, perhaps 


greatest are the selection and 
of officers by the men in the ranks and 
political interference with the Guard. Is 
there the slightest belief anywhere that 
the paying of the troops by the Federal 
Government will remove politics from 


the militia? It is much more likely to 


that | 


two! 
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' intensify the struggle for the places of 


importance. So long, moreover, as the 
election of officers continues, a chief 
source of inefficiency will remain in- 
tensified by the desire of an officer, who 
may be in pecuniary need or pecuniar- 
ily ambitious, to succeed his captain or 
his major. Again, it is asserted that pay 
“well-educated young 
We 
have no mean opinion of our presen: 
the 


cannot see how one dollar a week would 


would attract 


men” and a “better class of men.” 


citizen soldiers; on contrary, we 


be an inducement to any more young 


collegians or high-school graduates to 
join. A man goes into the militia either 
because of a patriotic desire to serve the 
State, or because he desires a club, reg- 
ular exercise, and the fun of wearing « 


uniform and going to camp. 


The indictment of President Mellen of 
the New Haven and Messrs. Chamber- 
lin and Smithers of the Grand Trunk, 
under the of the 
Anti-Trust 
ctliar and novel questions—in addition 
to the fact that the prosecution will be 
of persons on a criminal charge. It is 
undoubtedly true that if a “combination 


, 


conspiracy clause 


law, brings up some pe- 


er conspiracy in restraint of trade” was 
carried out by the managers of these 
cumpeting railways, the offence was 
committed after the law had been de- 
fined, interpreted, and applied by the 
highest court, and not, as in the North- 
ern Securities and tke Southern Pa- 
cific cases, for instance, when its inter- 
pretation was in doubt. On the other 
hand, the present case is not on all 
fours with any case previously adjudi- 
cated. The Grand Trunk was not bought 
up by the New Haven, and, on the basis 
of the final agreement, not even the 
jrand Trunk’s Vermont extension was 
to be sold to the New Haven—though 
that seems originally to have been con- 
templated. The formal basis of the 
agreement affected the joint  inter- 
change of business by each of the two 
companies over the lines of the other, 
including the New Haven’s promise “to 
protect Grand Trunk, in every way in 
its power, in its present differential 
rates from New England points and 
such new territory as it is proposed to 


open up to it.” 





The Government will presumably con- 
tend, first, that the real purpose of the 
companies was indicated in the original 
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agreement, whereby the 
was to sell its New England lines to the 
New 


ted abandonment 


secondly, that the admit- 
of the Grand Trunk’s 


Haven; 


work on the proposed competing exten- 


sions in New England was the real con- 
cition for the final understanding. But 
as regards the latter consideration, the 
case will differ materially from pre- 
vious anti-Trust cases, in that the New 
Faven's competitor merely ceased to 
extend its facilities for competition. If 
the Grand Trunk officers testify that 


their company’s financial condition had 


not warranted continuance of the ex- 
penditure on the new extensions, or 
that the money market was such that 


the requisite capital could not be rais- 


ed, then the argument that abandon- 


ment of the new extensions was a re- 


sult of will not be 


te 


conspiracy sO easy 


maintain. As it happens, there is 


ground for both the above contentions 


in the known situation of the day. In 
the absence of any documentary evi- 
dence that the extensions were aban- 


doned because of counter-offers from the 
Government's 

to the 
agreement as to rates and 


Haven, the case 


limited 


New 


would be in scope na- 


ture of the 
division of traffic, made after the Grand 


Trunk’s decision to stop its new con- 


struction. Much more than any of the 


recent leading anti-Trust cases, there- 


fore, this case 
of 


will have to be settled 


cr the basis the evidence. Popular 
disapproval of the New Haven’s meth- 
ods,and popular agitation over the con- 
duct of that road, must not prevent the 


general public from giving full and fair 


consideration to such evidence—espe- 
cially when, as on this occasion, the 
criminal clauses of the law have been 


distinctly invoked. 





Little by little, scholarship is picking 
up courage to defend itself against the 
of athletics. 
vances the claim that its representatives 


pretensions It now ad- 
cutlive those of its great rival activity. 
The. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine has 
compiled vital of the 
classes from 1860 to 1884, and it finds 
that 
among these 


the statistics 


1910 the percentage of deaths 
30.41 


in 


3,500 individuals was 


But the percentage for the elected mem- 


27.51. 


bers of Phi Beta Kappa was only 


Moreover, since the 3,500 include tli 


719 “first scholars,” the real advantag: 
of the latter in respect of longevity is 


not shown until we get the percentag: 


3yrand Trunk 





for these classes exclusive of their Phi 


Reta Kappa members. This is 31.69, 


aud thus it appears that the expectation 


of life for a Phi Beta Kappa man, at 
Harvard at least, is markedly gvea 

than that of his unks yed classmate To 
complete the triump! the Vagazin« 
goes on to point It that it is i | 
in spite of the fact that very few Phi 
Beta Kappa men athlet during 
heir undergraduate day and that in 
after li tl Da on st ething 
mol than long | bears 
the name ( i Presider and \ Presi 
dent of the United States ol veral 
Covernors, Ambassadors ind Cabinet 
officers; of half a dozen college and uni- 
versity presidents . ; of financie: 


bankers, and heads of railroads and oth- 


er corporations. . .; of judges of th 


United States d other Supreme 


an 


Courts; of lawyers, physicians, and sur- 


geons of national reputation; of many 


professors and deans; of many authors 


and editors; of the leading American 


engineer of his time; and of theologians, 


preachers, and philanthropists.” 


No valid reason exists why Edward 
EF". Mylius should be refused admission 
to this country because of his convic- 


tion in England of having published a 


libel against the King. If the story of 
George V’s rumored secret marriage had 
been brought forward by Mylius with a 
view to blackmail, his conviction would 


undoubtedly have involved the element 


of moral turpitude, on the basis of 
which he might be deported from our 
gt ores. But it seems plain that the pub- 


lication of the story was in the nature 
of a political act. It 


the 


was done avowed- 


ly to discredit British monarchy, 


and was printed in a British anti-mon- 
This 


execrable 


archical paper published in Paris. 
the 


taste and, as the evidence adduced tend- 


attack on King was in 


ed to show, baseless. But, after all, the 
in political fight- 
The English 


ple are themselves jealous enough of the 


violation of good tast« 


ing is not a crime. peo- 


right of political asylum not to inter- 
rret the admission of Mylius into this 
country in any but the proper light 

The secret of long life has been re 
vealed by Admiral Dewey Join th 
navy, force your way into a mine-pro 
tected harbor, and attack the enemy's 
ships at their moorings, and keep away 
from public banquets. The 12-in gun 


has slain its thousands, but the {]l-cook 
ed lobster has rendered 

ts tens of thousands, thus ii 
peace, too, hath he $s and 
t s. it is gi ull of s 

i beha orag i t 

nis privile i to l 

lefence of | | 

hich a to o 
remarka! per S } i 

ling do 1 yn 

| cl I if 
the diz ] l 
pror imentos,in t ert 
pected ruth vh 
lated public dinner is bound 

hereby endangering d i 
the young and destroying the reputa 
for sobriety of many respectab! 
zens Bad food and poor talk a ’ 
combination fatal to the sound 

nan system. It has been written 


Avoid the groaning bx 


The devilled crab, the Melbas 

But, deadliest of all, avoid 

rhe after-dinner spe 

The territorial demands 
by the representatives of t 
states in the London peace 
“ould restrict Turkey in Eur 
triangle included between a 


Midia, on the Ble 
of Mar 


drawn from 


the Sea 
The 


possessions would be reduced 


hkodosto, on 


the Bosphorus Sultan's 


than 65,000 square miles to 


of less than 2,000 square mil 


however, than this severe 


is the fact that, under such a 


ment, Constantinople would be absolut 


ly at the mercy of the Bulgar 
lished at Rodosto. If Bulgar 
outside of the Dardanelles, tl 
be, in the case of a 


thing of a chance for the 


ed as they would be on the land side b: i 
the Tchatalja fortifications, and on tly | 
sea by the Bosphorus and the Darda 

nelles. To accept the allies’ demand 

would be to leave Constantinople t 

ist entirely on sufferance. It is not 
supposed that the allies will insist 

getting all they have asked for in 

first breath. They are simply following — } 


the traditional form of diplo 
It 


failure 


gling. is also premawire t 


a of negotiations 


ence between 65,000 


square 


HH s miles is larg 


uare 


permit bargaining and concs 


ara my 


formul; 


amputa.i0' 


future war, som 


Turks, guard 
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BRYAN ON SENIORITY. 7 perplexing. It must have been very hard, | Affairs Committee, had eighteen years 

nk that the rumors of Mr. Bry- for example, for his colleagues on the of service in Congress behind him. It 

already opening war on President bench of the Supreme Court of the Unit-| has often been said that it is ridiculous 
Wilson are, as Mark Twain said of the ed States to sign a letter, as they did to have a man of his kind in charge 


eport of his death, “much exaggerat- years ago, notifying a brother-judge of ©f such an important committee. But 


rhe Commoner editorial calling great age that his powers had obviously s'!ance down the list of his Democratic 
Democrats in Congress to failed and that he ought to resign. colleagues, and find a fitter chairman if 
rugele against reactionaries, ‘was It is, however, the particular situa- you can. Would it be Mr. Garner, of 


en before the editor's in-| tion in Congress that is at present de- Texas, or Mr. Difenderfer, of Pennsyl- 
vith Mr. Wilson. If after, it is| bated. The objection is not so much to! Vania? Who would dare to say? Even 
that he was expressing eld men as to wrong-headed men. It is| a party caucus, even Mr. Bryan himself, 
which the President-elect not merely new blood that is desired, with a perfectly free hand, could not 
rhe latter knows something | but new ideas. The point is made that make bricks without straw. 
government by committees in| the Democratic party is committed to That truth will be very evident in the 
s, a8 witness his early book on/| certain policies, borne in on the tide of next House. The large and unwieldy 
at subject, and possibly may feel as recent popular sentiment, and that some | Democratic majority will contain great 
ongly as Mr. Bryan that the men/of the older Democrats in Congress are | numbers of untried men. In the nature 
iced in leading positions in the new not sufficiently in sympathy with them. | of the case, they will not be pushed to 
ress should not be there simply be-| Only on that ground is the demand /|the front. Call it seniority or what you 
they have long years of public) made that the rule of seniority shall be | will, something will dictate placing in 
behind them. Why do not some no longer left supreme. There is unde-|the most influential positions members 
e ingenious commentators on Mr. niably force in this, so far as a few spe-| Who are familiar with the procedure, who 
n's declaration against the rule of cial cases are concerned. Look, for in-| have gone through the mill, who know 
ority see in it a purpose to relieve stance, at the existing Committee on| what to do and how to do it. Viewed 
Vilson of trouble? Mr. Bryan himself Finance in the Senate. This is the com-| in that light, seniority means common 
now a senior, and if all seniors are! mittee which will have most to do with sense. It is also to be remembered that 
nade to take a back seat, may we shaping bills for revising the tariff. The | a man of real force is not long overlook- 
lude that he, far from seeking ranking Democratic Senator is Bailey,|«c in Congress. Senator O’Gorman, 
Cabinet portfolio, will decide not to but he is shortly to retire. Next to him | though a “new man” in the Senate, was 
er superfluous on the stage? If it is' eomes Senator Simmons, of North Caro-| soon charged with important committee 
iestion of interpretations too clever} lina. Under the old plan, he would be | assignments. And there are other ways 
alf, this is as well worth consider- made chairman, when the Senate be- of making talent and power felt. It was 
as the others comes Democratic. But he is known as| long a just reproach to the Republi- 
rhe real question which Mr. Bryan a_ half-protectionist. He would fight cans, before they lost the House, that 
raised respecting the organization tooth and nail—in committee room, at/ they had organized it without brains at 
gress deserves serious considera- least—in favor of keeping every grain|the top. Cannon and Payne and Dal- 
It has both its general and its in-| of protection which North Carolina in- zell undertook to lead, but they were 
dual aspects. For many years the dustries think they enjoy. Plainly, he| not the men whom the House heard 
of seniority has prevailed in Con-! is not the ideal chairman for a commit-| gladly, or recognized as the real intel- 
ess. Men longest there get the best tee entrusted with carrying out Demo-/lect of the party. That is the task of 
imittee assignments This used to) cratic tariff pledges. Farther down the all successful party management—to get 
pointed out as the chief reason for list stands the name of Senator Wil- to the front the men who ought to be 
extraordinary influence of the Maine |iams. All impartial men must agree there. Merit is often connoted by seni- 
megressional delegation. That State that he would be a far better chairman ority, and when that is the case, the 
ept sending the same Senators and than Simmons; and if the rule of seni- rule of seniority is a good one; but if it 
epresentatives, term after term; and ority prevents it, so much the worse for implies keeping in high positions men 
ime did the rest Nor is this mere! the rule. of Bourbonish mind, who have ceased 
ine or rule of thumb. There is In the House, seniority has not been to think or to grow, there ought to be 
nd reason for the preference, in gen-| gy absolutely dominant as in the Senate. | a way of making the rule more honored 
ral, of the experienced man, All other’ Moreover, under the reformed proce-| in the breach than in the observance. 
gor on that principle, and/| dure, committee chairmen are not ap- 
not the public business? Of pointed by the Speaker, but elected by 
there must be limits to its appli-|the party caucus. Yet it is curious to UNCLE SAM AND HIS COMPETITORS, 


even when we are dealing with observe how, even in such a choice, “Loeb Quitting to Go with the Gug- 
utter abstractl) Lord Rosebery seniority prevails. Mr. Underwood holds | genheims’—that was an interesting bit 
here, referring to men In the most important chairmanship; he| of news to relieve the noiseless tenor of 


it seniority which often has been continuously in Congress for | the Christmas morning newspaper head- 
Against that, whatever eighteen years. The chairman of the| lines. The plain prose of the matter 

idopted bas always to be on’ Judiciary Committee, Mr. Clayton, has) is, doubtless, simply that Mr. Loeb. is 

u! The cases of difficulty are been a Congressman for sixteen years.| going to take hold of his new work for 
tut are admittedly! Mr. Suer, at the head of the Foreign! the same reason that led him to take 
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hold of the New York Collectorship— 
that he feels the place will give him a 
chance for the exercise of great abili- 
ties as an organizer and administrator 
But there is poetry in the thing, too 


tragic or comic, as you will. For here 


is Mr. Roosevelt's pupil and right-hand 
man, his trusty and well-beloved per- 
sonal aide in the White House, pass- 


ing directly from the service of the peo- 
ple to the service of the arch-enemy of 
the people. There are malefactors and 
malefactors, but Guggenheim is a magic 
name that spells more kinds of malefac- 
tor of great wealth than any other that 
can be produced. In his recent cam- 
paign the Colonel used the word as a 
sort of handy abridgment of his whole 


vocabulary of condemnation. Lorimer 


was good for some purposes, Penrose 
for some, Archbold for some, but Gug- 
genheim was always in order. From 


stealing of lands to stealing of conven 
tions, there was nothing rotten in the 
country or in the Republican party but 


Guggenheim was its crowning embodi- 


ment. One does not know whether to 
laugh or to weep at the thought that 
the man who for seven years was in the 
closest possible association with the 
apostle of righteousness should hav 
selected for his future work, out of all 


the possibilities before him, the serving 


of the Guggenheim interests. 
jut, except for this singular conjun¢ 
ture of personalities, Mr. Loeb’s transfer 


of activities is far from exceptional. In 


deed, it is the very thing that one ex 
pects in the case of any servant of the 
national Government who has success 
fully filled a difficult post. High Treas 


ury officials have, in recent years, been 


pretty steadily gravitating towards the 
great places in the business world; and 
even in the case of men whose adminis- 
or skill in dealing with 


trative power, 


men, has been displayed in fields having 


no relation to finance or commerce, 
cpenings in high financial or business 
capacities have been found awaiting 
them when, either of their own motion 
cr because of a change in the Presi- 
dency, they were ready to relinquish 
their official posts. That there are in 


stances in which the attraction of great 


pecuniary emoluments has of itself 


drawn away from the public service 


men whose abilities it was unfortunat: 


that the country could not continue t 
command, is undeniable; but there is no 


in which, as a matter of pract 


way 
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fact, this can be avoided. The Govern- 


ment should offer salaries that do not 


tceo grossly fall short of those that can 


be commanded by men of ability in pri- 


vate enterprises; but it cannot under- 


take to compete, upon a purely pecuni 


ary basis, with the great rewards 


which, in these days of gigantic inter 


ests, special ability can command in 
the world of business. It must rely in 
large part on the attraction which the 
iaea of public service presents, reinfore 
ed, as this has so strikingly been in a 
number of instances, by tl extraord 
rary advantage, in the way of general 
recognition and consequent advance 
rent either in public office or in private 


undertakings, offered by the possibili 
ties of effective work in the Govern 
Inent service, Of course, as regard the 
highest posts in that service—Cabinet 
offices, judgeships, and others—the ap 
peal to honorable ambition and to ] 

otic feeling must ever be thought of as 
the dominant factor. 

There is one aspect of this id 
stream of able public officers going back 
into private life wl des es sp i] 
consideration from a vy pra il 
standpoint. While a considerable pai 
of the movem: il there is 
wother rge part ( l be a d 
ed, to the ¢ it £ t | 

( I ill t excep 

hat invo que ) li 
l ( n ( the i 1 Ad 

n ation were eld i | l 
ent tenul there 1 be tra 
tion in the Govern t t 
way down tl ine ni i . 2 
does not at all hold out for men of 
ity and ambition. The beneficial sul 
of such a change would be many-sided 
Men in the lower ranks in a given de 
partment of work would feel that it was 
worth while to train for mastery of that 
field. Those who had reached the ton 
would feel far less disper d than at 
present to cast about for a private ope! 
ing. And, what would in iny cases be 
the most important of all, the accumu 
lated experience and special skill of 
these permanent officers would be ever 
at the call of the Governmer f di 
f It questior cal up for cor lera 
tior 

In retiring fro t ( p ol 
I port of N } I cal 
look back upon four ye of hard work 
ably done The d gu ture 
of | administration ¢« t off i 


been the 


lew without distinction o 
ial or political positior 
tures connected with 
ustoms duties from 
ire offensive in the high 
standing humiliation 
coming back to their na 
S poss le that Mr. Loe 
l that ould | dor 
nuisance within bound 
sence is essentially in 
of tual s 
hy pe n sine 
l Mr. Loeb des 
praise for his pers 
( nforcement of th ] 
Hy} WA; 1CHUSETT 
SHIP 
Ihe oming election 
t r { ine re 
Miassachusetts I 
vl n. The Set 
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‘ CO rno Ip iva 
ortification « en 
ote ol! i state Z0 
Pre l ca f 
t} f ‘ 
tha ith 
il t 1} n 
‘ _ 
! thing i K 
i publ «hi las t 
7 Dp 
i ( end ‘ to d 
f a Senator Phere 
mitroversy ove! 
a Senatorial cau 
decid the matte! 
usly denounced by 
espe illvy thos Irom 
etts. All told, the impa 
the State to ; t 
ae did Lodge's fight 
ir ago \ gn of t 
terest in the | ilt t 
( the Senatorial t 
Mr. Charles Frat Ad 
W. Eaton, Rep 
lature f the t 
(dan ‘ 
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upon achieving it. One notable coach 


at a famous Eastern university a dozen 
years ago was so fortunate as to have a 
brother who was teaching in a Middle 
attended 
Is it any wonder that for 


Western college, by sinewy 
farmer boys. 
a long period the teams of the univer- 
sity were built around stocky lads who 
of the West? 


is that of the 


came out A better known 


instance most famed pre- 


paratory school athlete of his day, who, 


as the time drew near for going to col- 


lege, kept more than one university in 


more than one State in hot water. In 


the end, he went to the university whose 


location would naturally have been 
thought sufficient to decide the point, 
and gave it four years of brilliant 


it looks back 
to 


achievement upon which 
with pride, and an occasional sigh, 
this day. 

It is as difficult to draw the line be- 
tween proper and improper inducements 
to a promising athlete to go to a cer- 
it the 


difference between speculation and gam- 


tain university, as is to define 


biing. Dean Briggs put his finger upon 
the sore spot in his opening address at 
the convention of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, when he urged 
the elimination of the professional spirit 
from college athletics. For the exist- 
ence of this spirit, many causes may be 
responsible, but the outstanding one is 
the attitude of alumni. A graduate goes 
back to his university once a year, per- 
haps, meanwhile keeping track of its 
progress by what he finds about it in 
the newspapers. Now, what he is likely 


to see in the newspapers is either the 
procuring of a handsome addition to the 
endowment or the winning or losing of 
athletic contests, and what he desires 
to when he makes his periodical 


see 


visit to the scholastic shades of his 
alma mater is a new building and an 
athletic victory. 

It is one thing for a Board of Trus- 
tees and Faculty to stand out against 
undergraduates; it is quite another to 
take a position against what seems the 
united voice of the 
President of the United States has been 


known to forget his favorite doctrine 


alumni. Even a 


of the square deal long enough to write 
the president of his university, request- 
ing the strengthening of a crew by the 
restoration to it of a student who had 
violated a rule relating to scholastic 
work, The way out has for some time 


been seen to lie in codperation. What 
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can attempt only with diffi 


} 


one colle ge 


culty, a group of colleges can do with 


ease—if they really wish to do it. 


Suggestion tor 


here's the rub. Every 


purifyin college athletics raises the 


unspoken how will t 
If 
reins of at 


the 


query, his ailect my 


team? those in wh hands are the 


ose 


hletic direction could be 


sure 


iat alumni would supp them in 


rt 


the policy of seeking genuine amateur 


sport first, and victory second, they 


ten be inclined towards 


and 


nore 


measures that are 


now 


n needed. But the alumni should do 


much more They should not 


merely set the seal of their approval 


upon honorable but they 


shou 


ld be the first and most insistent i: 


’ ' ne 
iit Mills 


demanding that 


tolerated. 


LANGUAGE 
TION. 


THE MODERN ASSOCIA 


The 
Modern 


thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Association, 
Friday, 
the | 
attended and 


Language 
d 


niversity 


vas held on Thursday, 
of wee k, at 


Pennsylvania, was largels 


al 
urday last 
ge nerally iccess 


Hall, 
furnished 


as pronounced a 


Houston where the papers we: 


read, a pleasant auditorium, 
with numerous lounging rooms for those 
Which the des 
well 
partially decid- 
had also ar 
the Frank 
Hotel Nor- 
enlivened by 
and the 
“Mihi 


Igitur’’; 


informal conferences at 


of past writers, as as of 


tinles 


ncoming scholars, are 
ed. The 
ranged two smokers, one 
lin Inn, the other the 
mandie. The latter 


Goethe 


0 
Local Committee 
at 
at 
was 
songs of and Heine 
old 
Propositum” and “Gaudeamus 
aud Prof. John A. 


cialty places him almost in the class of 


academic standbys est 


Lomax, whose 


spe- 
professional entertainers, sang some of 
his cowboy songs. 

Many of the papers, because of their 
very particular interest and bearing, 
may be passed over. Prof. A. H. Upham, 
of Bryn Mawr, showed the 
the t thirty 
century, a large, 


in 
years 


existence 
las 


during 
the seventeenth 


England, 
of of 
clearly defined reaction against the idea 
of woman which had been fostered by 
immorality England 
France. Mary Astell, to whom the 
say in Defence of the Female 
doubtfully attributed, was only one of 
many advocates of right to 
equal privilege in literature and learn- 
ing, rather than in affairs; the 
phases of the agitation ran parallel, in 
every case, to those of the woman move- 
ment in France. 

On Thursday evening the president of 
the Association, Prof. C. H. Grandgent, 
read an address on “The Dark Ages” 


which enjoyed a succes de scandale. For 


and 
“Es- 


Sex” 


courtly in 
is 


woman's 


and 


terests, 


at his hands the Dark Ages pr: ] 


be, not the period usually so-called, but 
the present day With Charl ene 
great capacity for interest and kn 
edge, and his contempt for any per 
not so constituted, Professor Grande: 
ontrasted modern tendencies i) 
the first age he said to belie A 
le’s statement ‘all men de 
kno So far hav e departed 
tua d ol tha 4 p ia 
politics in i up und 
ion of knowing something. A s i 
ammed full of mere knowledg: 
‘ ld In the absence of a | 
of s sort,” retorted P1 
r Grandgent, “let us assume or 
t literature, painting, and mu 
da e pointed out the lack 
dards, due to self-confident ignoranc 
ind to total disregard of the thoug!) 
past ages. The one aim in art, as in 
i. to “shock one’s grandmother \ 
oO dge, but pows is th 
i And as it is easic » « uf 
I than a sweet i rr, th 3 iz 
e stench the louder is the app: 
“How strong' For thos 
pall less methods of teaching 
= » longer upon a robust 
the memory, the speaker i 
ld but still serviceable 
n the sweat of thy face shalt 
ead,’ and charged them with | 
ucational cubists striving for 
il of “four square with nothing in 
de Words like these from on 
frofessor Grandgent’s position can 
fail to have a good effect, and we ma 
ppose that they will be reiterated 
their author at certain other meeting 
during the year 
Supplementary to Professor Grand 
gent's paper was one given the follo 
ing day by Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, of 
lumbia. He made a plea for the stu 
of contemporary writers, and uttered 
wholesome caveat against the spirit « 
antiquarianism. He would not neg! 
the work of preceding ages, but beli: 
that in Hardy and Shaw and Kiplins 
the student would find matter of grea 
interest Scholarly concentration upc 
men who are holding the public to-da 
would also furnish people with sour 
standards of criticism, and thus mis 
forestall absurd literary vogues Wi 
can imagine, too, that the machinery 
with which the investigation of, sa 
the Middle Ages is often lumbered wy 
would experience speedy correction 


it were applied to living writers 


Though not greeted in the Philad 
phia press by the startling headlins 
which confronted Professor Cunliff 
suggestions, Dr. Percy Long's pap: 
was almost as revolutionary He at 


tempted to demolish the tradition whi 
has set up a friendship of the 
intimacy Sidney and 
Courthope this friendship 


between Spense! 


regards 


the mainspring of Sidney's literary in 
large 


Mackail traces to it, in 


oved t 





i 


greatest 


as 





Elizabetha 


But in point of fact no eviden 
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' ‘They later passed into the possession of 
Samuel Sewall and remained in the Sewall 


sts. When all the court Under the title of “The Fascination of family until some forty years ago, when 

. |Books” (Putnam), Joseph Shaylor has col- they were acquired by George Brinley, of 

A ee ae 1 a series of papers, on book-publish- Hartford. At the sale of his great library 

a ) hscgthntgega live: g and book-selling topi contributed by the almanacs for 1646, 1647, 1648, and 
2 =e so him to the Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly 1650 were purchased by the late John Boyd 

ation existing between them. Review, Publishers’ Circular, and other Eng- | Thacher, of Albany, the Lenox Library be- 

, tradition received the 1 periodicals. Some of his subjects are ing the buyer of the issue for 1649. From 
Prot. ¢ Gauss, of Prince- irly Victorian Bookselling,” “The Christ- Mr. Thacher the four almanacs passed into 

hed his reasons for mov- is Book.” “The Evolution of the Bookseil- the library of the late E. Dwight Church, 

dat of Rousseau’s “Discours er.” “Booksellers’ Trade Dinner Sales,” | and now belong to Mr. Henry E. Hunting- 
l'écon e politique” from 1750, or | “The Use and Abuse of Book Titles,” and ton. Unique copies of the almanacs for 1656 


vo later, to 1755. 
as not written until afte 
turn from Geneva, Oct 


i, and sin it appears to b 


al part of the volume of the 


edia in which it is contained, | p, »” “The Gen 


keiy reference to several of the othe 


Professor Gauss maintains tha 


au's intellectual intimacy witl 
must have lasted longer thar 
ipposed Other results o 

som ol them swe ping, wil 


worked out in due time. 
Schelling took “Some Re 
Applications of Demi-Science t 
Prof. E 
Ss. Me r, of Western Reserve, had ar 


peare severely to task 


paper on the employment o 
; literature 
m Fontane, Ibsen, and Suder 


L.eitmotif by writers of 


bed to Wagner, was coined by Han: 


According 


Bookselling and the Public.” 


and 1657 are in the American Antiquarian 


In “The Christ: Book” he gives an Society’s collection, the richest of the kind 
account of the Annuals, which were so | anywhere. Up to 1700 Dr. Nichols locates 


I 
)- 


e 
riod, beginning about 1820 


lr venir” were among the 


t | engravings by the best artists and “fugitive” 


erous and so successful for a long pe- | copies of sixty-eight different issues, of 
“Friendship’s | which the Society possesses forty-three; 479 
Offering.” “The Keepsake,” “The Book of | issues are recorded from 1700 to 1800, of 
‘and the “Literary Sou- | Which the Society possesses 367, and 513 is- 
most popular. Stee: sues from 1800 to 1850, of which the Society 


has 477. 


1 poetry by forgotten writers make up the According to Isaiah Thomas, the almanac 
, ntents of these one-time favorites. for 1639 “began with the month of March,” 
f he paper on trade-dinner sales is, per- | #nd this was a peculiarity of all the New 
| |haps, the most interesting one in ne vol- England almanacs until 1687. In all ex- 


ume. The publishersused to issue catalogues isting copies for this period March is given 


‘ 


which were distributed among “a _ select 
number of booksellers of London and West- | twelfth. Although the month of March was 
minster” (as the titles of some of them the legal beginning of the year in England 


) 


*|read), and the 


1 at half-past two o'clock precisely.” After 


, catalogue were sold to the highest bidder. 
Often important books were included, and 


nn. The word itself, though usually thousands of copies of more popular vol- 


19,000 copies of one book were disposed of 


W olzogen Phe aaper of most . 
pal ‘t} ; n minutes, and at one of Mnrray's 
pt r interest was at wilt which > ths 
pos cue vas te —_ sa rhomas Tegz bought the stock of bis 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ o% , 3S r ” ‘ ‘ 
Conference oncluded—Professo FY; iy Librars 100,000, at one shilling 
ix on the secular songs, or “reels,” per copy 
the negro, most of them having rhe essays seem. some of them. to have 
ine directly from work on the plan-| been written many years since, his quota- 
rheir naivet genuine pathos, tions of prices obtained at auction for rare 
ffen their lyri beauty were to first editions being old records of ten or 
i j the audience a revelation. TI twenty years ago. 
—_ The , anacs print in Massachusetts 
the light-colored skin, s If-pity The Alm . Pp ited il ' a ae 
: h t . i from 1639 to 1850 are the subject of an im- 
not having enougn 0 Cau, an s 
, : portant and carefu! essay and bibliography 
> » get mone) ol by Dr. Charles L. Nichols, of Worcester, 
aue Mass., printed by the American Antiquarian 
playing seven up, Society. Gov. John Winthrop in his diary, 
white man takes under date of March, 1639, chronicled the 
beginnings of printing in the United States 
in the following words: 
wmiuent of the ne“kros sociological 
hile the pervading humor \ printing house was begun at Cambridge 
, ity to 1 somehow by one Daye, at the charge of Mr. Glover, 
| { ec me ( . on 
“7e ’ who died on sea hitherward. The first thing 
even on very litth which was printed was the freeman’s oath; 
\ hould have been glad for a word | the next was an almanac made for New 
. rate . ; England by Mr. William Peirce, Mariner; 
( the Edit il Committee explain- | the next was the Psalmes newly turned into 
the spelling employed in the pro- metre 
eram ro Ul layman it is awful, Of that first almanac “made for New Eng- 
nd vs doubt If the scientist would land” no copy is now known, though it 


dare to call it elther phonetic or re 
formed By the side of “servis” we 
rote treatise’; “cud” has now become 
an auxiliary verb; why so many “e's 
in “therefore”? The following officers 
were elected for the present year: pres 
ident, Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld; vice-presi 
dents, Profs. H. Collitz, A. H. Thorn 
dike, and Kenneth McKenzie. In a few 
weeks the Council will decide upon a 
place for the next meeting, the chances 
favoring Cambridge. 


should seem from an entry in the manuscript 
catalogue given by Dr. Nichols (“Isaiah 
Thomas states that this issue and that of 
1640 began with the month of March”) 
that a copy of the little book had been 


dinner was “on the table 


the dinner the books enumerated in the 


were sold, On one occasion above 


as the first month and February as the 


until 1752, nearly all other almanacs give 
January as the first month and March as 
the third. Dr. Nichols surmises that this 
may have been “an effort towards absolute 
truthfulness of expression,” or that it may 
have been one more proof of the desire of 
the people to “separate themselves, even in 
these ways, from those whom they left in 
England, for the sake of religious and per- 
sonal freedom.” In the earlier years of 
Franklin's “Poor Richard” January is put 
first but is called “XI Mon.,” February “XII 
Mon.,” and then comes March as “I Mon.” 

The astronomical calculationsin theseear- 
ly almanacs were for the most part prepared 
by graduates of Harvard. Of forty-four al- 
manacs issued before 1687, forty-one were 
prepared by twenty-six graduates, ten of 
whom were tutors in the institution. Dr. 
Nichols is of the opinion that the making 
of these calculations was a part of the 
preparation for the post-graduate degree 
of Master of Arts. 

The earliest known American almanac to 
contain the illustration of “the man of 
signs” was that of 1678. This was published 
by John Foster, the first printer in Bos- 
ton, and the cut was engraved by him. Many 
other interesting facts are to be learned in 
Dr. Nichols’s essay, while his list, filling 
nearly one hundred pages, will be found 
useful for reference. 


Correspondence 


RAILWAY SAFETY AND DISCIPLINE, 


To THe EpiITror or THE NATION: 


seen by Thomas about a hundred years ago, | 


and aleo that, although an almanac was 
issued from the Cambridge Press each year 
for the first twenty years, only seven is- 


Sir: With your permission, I should like 
|to call the attention of your readers to a 
| criticism of my opinions on management 


sues are known, and each one unique. These | and the safety problem on railroads which 


are for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, 


you have recently printed. It is an inter- 


1656, and 1657. The first five of these are | esting criticism, absolutely sound in its 


the copies which belonged to the Rev. Sam- | 
| uel Hoygh, 6f Reading, Mass., by whom they | 


|} were interleaved, serving him for diaries. | 


ethics and its logic. As I look at it, how- 
ever, it is a challenge for information, as 
well as an all-around judgment or conclu- 
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sion on the subject. The passage I refer 
to is as follows (Nation, December 19, 1912): 

If the coercion of railway managements 
for the benefit of unfit employees is as bad 
at Mr. Fagan represents it—and we do not 
deny that it is—the railways are not com- 
pelled to wait for an investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to dis- 
close it A plain statement of the case 
would quickly bring the influence of publi 
sentiment to bear in favor of whatever dis- 
ciplinary measures are necessary to make 
life and limb safe for travellers. 


Now, there is just one slip of the mind 
or of the pen in this passage As a mat- 


ter of fact, public sentiment is not and 


} 


never has been quick to move in supporting 
the superintendent and his authority on the 
railroads, even after “a plain statement of 
the case” has been widely published for 
the information of the American people 
Public sentiment will move, and must move 
in this matter before long, but it seems 
to be a slow process, and in my opinion a 
score of plain statements such as that 
which I now propose to make will be neces- 
sary before the railroad business in this 
country, especially the operating depart 
] 


ment, can be conduct on a reasonably fair 


end safe |t 





Take, ior 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the years 1908 and 
1909 \t that time the system was threat 
ened with a strike of large bodies of em- 
ployees which promised to lead to a general 
“tie-up.” The position and contention of 
the railroad in the matter can best be given 
in the words of W. W Atterbury, who 
at the time was general manager of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh His stetement to 
the pubiic was as follows 

There is no question of wages, hours of 
employment, or conditions of service at 
issue between the company and its men 
The men are demanding, however, that when 
grievances or demands of a general nature 
are to be presented to the management, 
they shall have the right to go straight to 
the general manager, ignoring the division 
Superintendent and the general superinten- 
dent. To agree to such a proceeding would 
be subversive of that discipline upon which 
the company relies to protect the safety of 
the lives and property of its patrons 

This statement and others of a similar 
nature were widely published at the time 
without the slightest response fro public 
sentiment 

But we need not go back to the year 1909 
for illustrations and points In the month 
of June, 1912, a strike vote of employees on 
the same railroad, that is, on the P 
Vania, was threatened to enfor 
mands, the most important ofl 


the following 


That engineman X be paid for time lost 
On account of suspension of ninety days, i! 
posed upon him on the charge of low water 


in his engin« 





Now, of course, if management is to be 
held responsible for the efficiency of the ser 
vice, its authority must be recognized and 
supported But in the cases I have men 
tioned, and in others of a similar nature 
not a particle of assistance did the rail 
road receive either from the press or fron 
public sentiment Far from ‘quickly 
bringing its influence to bear in favor of 
necessary measures of disciplines public 
opinion at the time shuffled the issues, po 
litically tinctured, on to the board of medi 
ators, under the Erdman act. Just what th 
public got for its money, so to speak, in 
the case of the Pennsylvania Rallroad, can 
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therefore was written soon after the 


cation of “Lear.” Dr. Furness says 
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Literature 


EXPLORATIONS ON THE RIVERS OF 
AMERICA, 


SO 


UTH 


The Flowing Road: Adventuring on the 
Great Rivers of South America by 
Caspar Whitney With maps and 
photographs by the author. Philadel 
phia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 net 
Under the quaint title of “The Flow 

ing Road,” i. ¢«., the stream that bears 

the traveller's boat, Mr. Caspar Whit- 
ney gives us a lively narrative of sev 
eral journeys, most of them by water, 
in one of the least known parts of the 
world, viz., that densely wooded and 
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' thinly peopled region which lies be- 


tween the mighty Amazon on the south 
and the Llanos (grassy plains) which 
border the middle course of the Orinoco 
Eastern Venezuela. So thick are the 
that there means of 
traversing this region except by water, 
and transit is extremely slow and dif- 
ficult. The southern part of the region 
belongs to Brazil, the northern part to 
Venezuela; its few inhabitants, whether 
speaking Spanish in the former country 
Portuguese in the latter, are half- 
breeds and Indians. The latter, though 
far more numerous than the former, are 
in proportion to the vast area of 
the country, and nearly all live in prim- 
Most of their tribes 
feeble and so much 
white man that their 
presence does not greatly add to the 
difficulties which throws in the 
way of the adventurous traveller. 

Mr. Whitney is an explorer for the 
of He is something 
of a sportsman and something of a nat- 
But for Wan- 
dering is the desire to be in wild places 
and lead a wild, which is likely to be 
imperilled, life, in the 
presence of untouched nature. It would 
be hard to find a better country in which 
to gratify this passion than the cen- 
tral wilderness of South America, some 
of never been trav- 
, some of whose tribes hardly ever 
man. He describes 
regions with freshness and spirit, 


in 


forests is no 


or 


few 
itive savagery. 
are, however, 
afraid of the 


sO 


nature 


exploration. 


sake 


uralist. his main motive 


also an often 


whose woods have 


erst 
seen by civilized 
these 
giving enough detail to make the read- 
understand what are the conditions 
of travel, and what the daily incidents 
that it, but not wearying us with 


a repetition of trivial matters. Like oth- 


ers 
mark 


r travellers in the thickly wooded re- 
gions of the tropics, he is struck by the 
fact that wild creatures, and especially 
snakes, are compara- 


quadrupeds and 


tively seldom seen: 


of cours there is life in the deep for- 
est, plenty of it, but it is sly and noiseless, 
in keeping with the huge solitude it calls 
home You find here the many varieties 
of rodent family, the sly tapir, the clumsy- 


aring but surprisingly active ant-eater; 
coyote-like animal 


appe 


a wild dog-—a grayish 

with a dog tail—of which I shot one; sev- 
eral of the cats, though they (including the 
aguar, head of the family) keep closer to 
the jungle edges or near the breaks in the 
forest where birds and streams and pec- 
caries are more frequent, and the hunting 


} better 


How awesome is the deep equatorial for- 
est in ite immensity, and how disappoint- 
ing! It is not at all the picture of your 
untutored imagination—brilllant in flaming 
foliage and gay with the chatter of wild 
life. On the contrary, it I sombre, for- 
bidding. and silent. Here is no frog chorus 
or hum of insect or hoarse croaking bird: 
even the harassing voice of the parrot is 
silent—'tis a vast desert where you may 
not venture without compass, for neither 
landmagks nor the stars attend you: there 


is only the canopy of the trees above and 





the tangle of underbrush below and around. 
Where indeed is there a desert to equal 
this forest desert? But the trees are won- 
derfully impressive with their huge smooth 
trunks from four to six feet in diameter; 
limbless for forty to sixty feet. Some are 
supported by buttresses which stand out at 
their base or four feet like great 
flanges, and all share their burden of the 
marvellous parasitic life Which may express 
itself in flower-like decorations or in fes- 
tooning, entwining pendant vines, innumer- 
able and of every character and dimension. 


three 


A striking description of the parasitic 
growths of the forest may be found on 
page 50, and there are many interesting 
remarks on each of the wild creatures, 
from the great jaguar downward. Though 
our author is not a skilled zoélogist, and 
even less of a botanist, he has a first- 
rate traveller's eye, and is able t 
and describe the details, as we 
present the general effect of the scenery 
through whieh he passes. The account 
given in the above quotation of the sort 
of impression a vast tropical forest 
makes is perfectly correct. Such a for- 
est is almost terrible in its silence and 
in the sense which it gives of the 
abounding power and energy of nature; 
and it seems more terrible when, either 
on foot or in a small boat, the traveller 


o catch 
ll as to 


makes his way through one of these 
level tracts than when he is climbing 
up and down wooded mountainsides. 


There, as for instance in the maritime 


parts of Brazil or among the hills of 
Guiana or Colombia, there is variety, 


for the sun breaks in upon a cliff and 
streams sparkle over the rocks. In the 
vast Amazonian woodlands one de- 
pressed by the same sombre monotony 
for many hundreds of miles. 

There was only one part of his jour- 
ney in which Mr. Whitney penetrated 
what seems to have been a virtually un- 


is 


explored country. This was the upper 
part of the Orinoco, beyond the great 
reef of rocks and huge loose stones call- 
ed by him the Barrier, which extends 
across the river about latitude 3° north 
and 65° Here dwell small tribes 
of Indians entirely unmolested by the 
Venezuelans to the west of them and 
the Brazilians to the east of them, ab- 
solutely unaffected by civilization. These 
Indios bravos, as the whites call them, 
live in a half-nomadic way in small 
groups, and support existence by fishing 
with the bow and arrow and by killing 
birds either with arrows or with darts 
from the blow-pipe some seven feet long. 
Here our author had quite the most 
thrilling adventures of all his journeys, 
first in stalking these Indians and 
watching them from perches in the 
trees, and afterwards in saving himself 
from the attempt of his only compan- 
ion, a half-negro, half-Indian Venezuelan, 
to decamp with the canoe and the pro- 
visions, leaving him to perish alone in 
the wilderness. This part of the story 
is told with a graphic skill in the han- 


west. 
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a novelette of adventure might envy. 
Although these devious courses along 
the upper tributaries of the Rio Negro 
and the Orinoco are the most interest- 
ing parts of Mr. Whitney’s book, his 
record of a hunting trip in Western 
Venezuela and his account of a similar 
excursion up the Parana River in North- 
ern Argentina, may also be read with 
pleasure. He is a good observer of men 
as well as of beasts, and gives a life-like 
notion of the sorts of people, nearly all 
half-breeds of some kind or other, whom 
the traveller meets in the out-of-the-way 
parts of South America. Some useful 
hints on the equipments needed by the 
hunter or explorer in wild regions wind 
up a pleasant and agreeable book. It 
is not without interest that we find him 
saying, as not a few mighty hunters, 
including Lancelot Sanderson and Selous, 
have said, that he has ceased to find any 
pleasure in killing, and now shoots only 
for the sake of adding a new specimen 


to his collection. 
CURRENT FICTION. 
Atlantis: A Novel. By Gerhart Haupt 
mann Translated by Adele and 
Thomas Seltzer. New York: B. W 


Huebsch, 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s new novel, like 


almost all of his other productions, is 


concerned with a hero who can suffer 
but not do, act, construct. From “Son 
nenaufgang” (1889) to “Emanuel 


Quint” (1910), “Die Ratten” (1911), and 
“Gabriel Schillings Flucht” (1912), 
Hauptmann’s leading characters do not 
In his dramas this fault is even 
The lack of defensive or 
constructive will, the 
philosophy that goes with such a lack, 
well expressed in Hauptmann’s play 


“lead.” 
more serious. 
and pessimistic 
are 
“Das Friedensfest” (1890), one of whos 
characters says: “The will 

The will, the will, get out with 
your will! I know better! One may will 
and will a hundred times, and 
thing remains as it was!” 

In the present novel a German physi- 
cian, deserting his family to follow a 
young danseuse named Ingigerd to New 
York, narrowly escapes a_ shipwreck 
much like that of the Titanic. In Amer- 
ica he learns that his lady love is al- 
ready at heart of the demi-monde; he 
escapes to Connecticut to regain his bal- 
ance, is nursed through typhoid fever 
by Eva Burns, a young artist, and then 
returns to Germany. In the course of 
the story the hero wrongs both the 
danseuse and a Russian steerage passen 
ger. 

Throughout the story the reader gets 
the effect of tremendous forces in com 
bat, but upon careful examination sees 
that this impression comes from the 
masterly literary treatment of gigantic 
physical forces in action rather than 
from any spiritual struggle. Haupt 


is a straw! 


eve ry 
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himself: the 
moved, is made no temptation, because 


conquer temptation is re- 


Ingigerd sinks to the depths. Nor can 
the humdrum ending of the novel, in 
which Eva Burns nurses Frederick 
through typhoid fever, and after the 


of 
Europe with him to be a mother to his 
children and with life of 
devotion to art, disguise this failure one 
whit. 

The 
neither great 


death his poor insane wife goes to 


him to live a 


underlying theme of “Atlantis” is 
The 


form 


nor unusual book's 


strength lies in its external its 
wonderful descriptions, its equally mar- 


vellous characterization, its vivid image 
of 
men and things 


brilliant 


ry, its record accurate observatio 


of 
in 


its striking figures, 


short, its style. It is 


in 
quite remarkable how even as skilful an 
urtist as Hauptmann could paint the pir 


ture of storm and shipwreck (both mol 
al and physical) and the hair-breadth 
rescue (also both moral and physical) 

ithout having gone through some 
such dreadful experience himself He 
sees everything, he hears everything 
even the sense of smell is alert and its 
experience recorded 

The condiment of satire on America 
and the Americans sprinkled upon this 
literary dish is rather flat. We have 
heard before of the worship of the dol 
lar, of the depreciation of art, of has’ 

oss ignoran unrest, etc., et a i) 


cifically American virtues 
Autobiographical elements appear in 
the hero's interest in art, and especially 
in sculpture—Hauptmann is said even 
now to do good modelling in his won 
derful house at Agnetendorf—and Dr. 
von Kammacher’s early biological stud 


ies perhaps hark back to Hauptmann’s 
Haeckel 


Thomas 


lena of 
Adel 
} 


xceptions well 


In the 


student days 
The translation by and 


Seltzer is with few « done 
Temple Thurs 
Appleton & Co. 


unusual 


The 


ton. New 


Antagonists 


hing in the least 


in the general situation from whi h this 


story is developed. A genius is born of 


ordinary an English 
The 
excellent 


two quite 
village. 
miller, 
“Sartor 


people in 


father is an ex-butler, a 


reads 
the 


an man, who 


Resartus and walks 


strait and narrow way The mother 
is an ex-governess, a sweet and under- 
standing woman. But “Dicky,” the 


child of unusual powers, finds plenty of 
antagonism in the antagon- 
ism of age, of environment, of sex. Very 
upon becoming a 
yield, but 


his world 
early his mind is set 
The 
sees no reason why the busi- 


painter. mother would 


the father 


ness of a successful miller should not 
be a better prospect than a dream of 
success in art. So the filial relation is 


start. All 
enough. 
man, be- 
the final 


a battle for Dicky from the 


this, is commonplace 
The 


tween 


we Say, 


strife between boy and 


ambition and caution, 


determination 








of the boy to burn his 
bridges and run away to London, so 
that he may somehow win the educa- 
tion in art his soul craves—these have 


been the motives of a hundred 
The 
sexual 
to be 


matter in the book is it 
At en Dicks 


by tl onscious 


new 
of 
begins 


awakening 
troubled 
of sex, and is 


ness present! alf-en 


lightened by a disillusioned an 
From that 
and his 
At 
become a 
with his old 
becomes 
His 
love 


thirty. time his instinct for 


art instinct of sex 
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then, also, in a sens S al 


tagonist. ambition points 
don. Her 
Ambition 
to 


holds him at 
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out tor 


wins day, and | 


pares set 
But. of course, ft 
and Mr. Thurs 
extraordinary quiet 
the sacrifice w i ood 
ready to make as 
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here is a final meeting 
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scribes eternal 
a last re 
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not a book 
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Closing Net By Henrv ¢ 


New York 


crook continues to ‘ ! i 


of 
his ni 


The 


hero romance—as populi ost as 
itural enemy, the det 
e have a gentleman of th: \ 


an) blood, chiefly known t: i 


a “Wall 


ater Clam.” 


Street Frank,” o 


s1) 
LLit’e 


Being 


of the 


Ly 
orKing 


on a big scal Wher 


adily receives 


ner circles of the prot ( i { 
the Ame 


however, unexpectedly ir 


demonstration of 


to 


Zreat subse 
We he 


spectacle 


virtue, his 
rassment. 
citing of our d guist 
fellow-countryman opposed sing 


handed, to the powerful and organized 


class of Paris He has hi narro 
escapes, but they are escapes, and 
course, in the end, his virtue confirmed 
and his valor rewarded, he ma! 
the fair companion of many of |} id 
ventures, who, being verita int 
and professional taxi-driver, dese 
credit as a new compound in the f 


istry of romantic fiction. The st: 
better in manner than i: ibstar t 
is told with a 


some humor. 


al ' one 
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an transiator 


net 
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eterlinck 


aT 


ith his 2) 


nootnnes 


rk has g! 


en so to 


idioms, and 


epres nor 


terlinck 


t* 


mn 


W 


E 


‘ssays 


rmerson (1894) 


ysbroeck (1891 


By Mau- 
nslated by Mon 





‘The 


most devotional, in tone, but with just; less edifying than amusing. For a par- 
that toucn of reserve which gives an ef-| allel one would have to go back to the 
fect of discretion to homage. They re-| bland confessions of some imaginary 
veal familiar traits in the lissome and! person of quality in Defoe or Smollett. 
willowy style, and in the serene gusto, His father he mentions with an ac- 
the placid self-regalement, which suggest cent of apology as “a charming man,” 
, the transfigured epicure. Maeterlinck’s but strangely insensible to the family 
) expertness in the technique of introduc-| passions for racing and other robust 


Nation [ Vol. 96, No. 


Moses. New York: Dodd, Mead 


ler volume are, tions is not remarkable, The essay on| sports. He admits that there may have 
French, introductions to| Hmerson flutters round Emerson, or been excuse for this limitation, as his 


WW riters, two 0 
tuysbroeck, are 


himself 


riginal in the 


of his phras 


ave faults. The 


f rather uses him as a perch or resting-| grandfather had practiced “racing, elec- 
» place between flights into the empyrean.| tioneering, hunting, and cock-fighting”’ 
rhe range, the virility, the self-trust, the to the serious damage of the family 


often reveals homely shrewdness of Emerson, have, fortunes. It was this grandfather who 


» pardonably enough, escaped Maeter- is gleefully handed down to posterity 
linck: what he sees is a pious brother, in these pages, sitting on a Dublin pave- 
» Fra Rodolfo as it were, holding his ment embracing a lamp-post, and refus- 


speak, dusted taper in the fraternal procession of the) ing to budge on the ground that, as the 


there are other 


| 
ly not respon 


inuscript and 


* mystics. The essay on Novalis lacks an houses were all going round and round, 


ed usage for elective unity; it makes several trips he might as well wait for his lodgings 


rather than one voyage. The critique to arrive, and then “just pop in.” Luck- 
of Ruysbroeck is the least dithyrambic ily, his second wife was of a managing 


Mr. Moses and the most serviceable of the three; |turn, and contrived to save something 


rnorance irom 


must defend him 


0 hese 


,andthea 


at t 
howevel 


isped 


oa ept the 


7 p et that 
French 

il (| 
) ous (p 
ns “reflection 
} I ans 
(p. 194), that 
S ip 214) 
no part (p 
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indeed, the 
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uthor’s knowl 
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ecification 18 
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lose them raplidl) 
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ith Ene 
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ggardly 
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loitering, 


thought 


and we dwell 


neither raise 
reputation 
lish readers 
erested, leis 
thrifty but 
admiring, al 


is effectively ordered, is packed with for later Lords Rossmore to enjoy life 
quotations, and really clarifies an unfa- ith. The present incumbent was born 
niliar subiect sixty years ago into a jolly world. “I 
he assignment of space to Emerson, hzve lived an amusing life, but a happy 


Novalis, and Ruysbroeck is represented one, notwithstanding,” he says. Is this 
by the ratios 1, 3, and 5; it may or may a pure Hibernian touch, or in rebuttal 


not be just to associate these propor-|cf the Puritan theory which connects 
he facts that Emerson’s was strict virtue and happiness? This writ- 
a mind of many windows with varicus er is capable of either turn of humor. 
outlooks .upward and outward, that in|“! am fortunate in possessing a charm- 
Novalis this many-sidedness was only a ing wife, and the best children in the 
promise, while in Ruysbroeck we seem) world. I have many friends, and I hope 
to see a man lying on the floor of a cell| few enemies; and if I haven't done 
and watching a strip of exquisite sky | much good in the world. at any rate I 
through the single orifice in the quaint-|do not think I have done much harm 
ly panelled ceiling. We may note also,|either.”. One thing he is sure of—that 
without insisting on the fact, that in|/he has had a good time from first to 
the Ruysbroeck essay passages that are) last. It is true there is an elegiac note 
mere curiosities and passages aglow jin his memories of boyhood. After tell- 
with a real if cabined and confined spir-| jing how his brother and he were wont 
ituality are quoted without any mani-|to hunt by moonlight—“and as this hap- 
fest sense of the enormous difference in| pened after dinner, reckless riding was 
their values. For the rest, the mysti- more likely than not”—he sums up with, 
ism is sunny, airy, and inviting, a lit-/“We were up to all kinds of devilment 
le provoking now and then because jn which boys delight, and looking back- 
apparently a little wilful in its suave in-| ward I can only say that I think there 
tence on the supernatural clairvoy-| jig nothing in life to compare with its 
ance of the most commonplace people in| springtime.” But the ensuing narra- 
the most ordinary situations—a theory tive does not make clear just where the 
urely not bound up, either as support) devilment is supposed to have ceased: 
or consequence, with the soundness of the inconsequent airs of springtime ex- 
mystic principk hale from the last of these pages as 
from the first. 


tions with t 


The family estate of Rossmore is con- 
sidered, its master believes, to be “one 
of the beauty spots of Ireland,” and he 
Limself ventures to think it “one of the 

The things Lord Rossmore can tell) prettiest places in the world.” Planting 
are so many and varied, the leeway he! and replanting is a mania which he con- 
permits himself in point of taste (not fesses to sharing with Louis XIV, and 
to say morals) is so generous, that we his pride in his home is as pleasant and 
find ourselves wondering a little what! jagenuous as his pride in his horseman 
the things are he can not tell. His anec-) ship, or his ability to stay above table: 
dotes have an eighteenth-century flavor; “The claret was a bit full-bodied for 
his jokes are of a sort which our an-|them, but I finished what was left, and 
cestors, even In America (witness Poor | thoroughly enjoyed it.” A human being 
Richard's Almanac) did not hesitate to capable of thoroughly enjoying every- 
put in print, but which are now rele-\ thing life has brought him for sixty 
gated to the smeking-room. The experi-| years (including, but merely including, 
ences he rechbrds with greatest gusto are| his drink), has a strong appeal for the 


Thinas I Can Tell. By Lord Rossmore. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50 
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natural man in all of us. Among other 
things, he enjoyed shooing a woodcock 
from his own gun to that of his friend, 
the late King Edward's: 


I quite thought my action had been un- 
observed, but a friend came up to me when 
the beat was over, and said, “Derry, old 
nan, that about the woodcock was 
smartest do! thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “You don't 
say you saw i On no account let the 
King know 

at I saw it all right,” rejoined 
friend ind in my opinion many a man 
has been made a Duke for less.” 

He enjoyed his companions, whom h¢ 
recalls fondly from their drunkards 
graves by fond nicknames, such as 


“Cootie” and “Old Joe” and “Sugar” and 
“Chicken”—titles which Dickens would 
attached to bibulous 
other end of the social scale. If 
gratification than that provided 
its impudent good cheer were to b 
desired of this narrative, it is surely af 
forded by the spectacle of inherent and 
perfectly unconscious vulgarity here of- 
fered noble lord for the je: 
contemplation of democracy. 


have at 
the 


other 


persons 


by 


by a ring 


The King of France: 


New 


Last Legitimate 
Louis XVII. By Phoebe Allen. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. 
Did “Louis XVII” from 

Temple Prison? Were Josephine, Bar- 

ras, and Robespierre privy to his eva- 

Did Louis XVII subsequent!y as 

sume the name of Naundorff, and are 

the Naundorff claimants therefore d: 

serving of our credence and sympathy? 

These questions the author answers in 

the affirmative with the fine feminin 

conviction of a devotee of a lost cause. 

And hers is not the only voice crying 

in a wilderness of unbelief. Books sup 

porting the Naundorff claim have b¢ 

come increasingly numerous lately. A 

monthly periodical in Paris is devoted 

to its defence. In March, 1911, the 

French Senate, at the ardent insistence 

of M. Boissy d’Anglas, appointed a com- 

mittee to hear the petition of Naun- 
dorff’s descendants for legal recognition 
as citizens of France. 

That a sickly child died in the Tem 
ple on June 8, 1795, as asserted by the 
existing death certificate, there is vir- 
tually no doubt. ‘that this child was a 
substitute for Louis XVI's son is possi 
ble, but, as it seems to us after reading 
the evidence, not probable. The theories 
of the substitution of a wooden figure, 
of a dumb child, or of a scrofulous weak- 
ling scarcely rise to a matter of convic 
tion in the mind of the reviewer. The 
contemporary evidence is so meagre 
that it is impossible to come to a well- 
founded historical judgment as to whe- 
ther Louis XVII perished in the Temple 
in 1795 or not. 

Granting for the moment, however, 
that the Dauphin may have escaped, did 
he survive in the nerson of Naundorff? 


} 
the 


escape 


sion? 





‘The 


Nation 


It is known that the belief 


well 
escape gave the basis for the appearance, 
after Napoleon's fall, cf some forty per 


vyho claimed to be the real L 


ms \ yuis 
XVII Thirty-ni < then at any 
rate, must have been impudent im] 
tors. There was, for instance, Eleazar 
Williams, whom Louis Philippe’s son 
found in an Indian family in Ns Yor} 





State, and whom he tried in va 
to sign a document abdicat 


French tl 


suade 





alleged rights to the 


tisans of the survivance are now gene! 
ally agreed that the only claimant not 
an impostor was Naundorf! rhe au 
thor therefore traces in detail Naun 
dorfft’s chequered career from his first 
emergence in Berlin until he came to 
Paris in person in 1833 to prove his 
case before the French courts; and she 
describes his vicissitudes in England 
and Holland after his expulsion from 
France until his death at Delft in 1845 
To establish her case she quotes largely 
from Naundorff’s own allegations and 


ol ] 
royalists might h 


the fall of the monarchy. Un 


from sworn depositions by servants 


and who ave known 


him before 


fortunately, she does not sufficiently real 


ize the historical untrustworthiness of 
statements made from memory thirty 
or forty years after the event, even 


when made by the most honest and well 
intentioned persons. Nor could she have 
accepted so unquestioningly Naundorfl 
read the recent 
hirch in the His- 


CVI, 535-599 ), 


had 
Ts 


ft (1910; 


she 


assertions if 


critical study by 
he Zeitschri 
made with German 
in the Pru 


effectually of all 


toris 
thoroughness from 


material sian archives. 


disp ses Naundorft's 


complaints of “persecution” in Germany. 
By noting the different dates at which 
Naundorff composed his different state- 


grow 


ments, he is able to show that they 


full as Naundorff had suc oppor- 
tunities for learning more details about 
the French Revolution—details which 
Naundorff then proceeded to exploit as 
his own personal recollections. His con 
clusion is that Naundorff also is an im 
postor, and one of the most impudent, 
because he kept up the imposture 
throughout his life and probably tried 
to bolster it up and acquire sympathy 


by instigating apparent attempts at his 
own assassination 
short, this biography of a would- 


not 


In 


be prince is interesting and with- 


out pathos. But its composition must be 


regarded as an act of devotion rather 
than as an historical investigation 
The Ulm Campaign, 1805. By Col, F. N. 


Maude, C.B., late of the Royal Engi- 


neers. Special Campaign Series, No. 
12. With maps. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.60 net. 

Col. Maude has contributed, besides 


the present book, two very interesting 
studies to the Special Campaign Series: 
“The Leipzig Campaign, 1813,” and “The 









Jena Campaig ‘ Hi ‘ 
having con | 1 on 
u . his ‘ i ‘ 
d method of i i 
fol wed i i 
i ns ai | ) 
| ; 
| ror’s st ‘ obi . 
ration ¢ SU] I ‘ 
p " ! y a 
und y th j n ) 
i Orn QO! ir Lol l ( 
strated tha Napol ‘ id 
ing ga ] ‘ ( novelt 
eapon is irning to i | 
latest #tudy depicts the Er ro 
$s irst essay in the conduct of a reat 
i organized into divisions and corps 
In ese three studies the fundamental 
purpose is to establish the fact it Na 
poleon’s strategy was not born ft 
grow but was rather “the outcome of 
his experience, developed logically and 
step by step” (p. vi) 
“The Ulm Campaign” fully maintai: 
the standard set by Col. Maud other 
works, and is undoubtedly tl best 


summary of the sort thus far published 


in English. A brief account of t! Au 

trian and French armik up 180 

more admirable than that contained in 
his first two chapters cannot be found 
in any language. The author announces 
that he had originally intended merely to 
translate the 


introduction to the French 


Official History, by Colin and Alombert 


but pon finding that his o opinion 
regarding tl abilit ( Ge! Mack and 
the conduct of the Archduke I linand 
differed so widely from that o com 
pilers, | bandoned the idea 1 de 
cided to “unravel far as p the 
ndamental Luse vhi 
the root of the le se! of « it 
he Austrians endured at 
tl French, from the ver 
ot tl French Revolution” (| I 
French Official History is a los 
vork in four huge volume 
3,084 pages and accompanied by a sma 
er volume containing docu 
nexes, and maps, compiled by Capt. J 
Colin, of the Historical Section 
General Staff, and P. C. Alo 
Controller of the Administratior 
French army The former } a 
written “L’Education militai d i 
poléon, which has been ds ved 
crowned by the French Academ end 
the latter, “Le Corps d'armée aux o! 
dres du Maréchal Mortier: Combat d 
Dirrenstein,” a work of the itmost 


dealing with the opera 


Army 


thoroughness. 
of the 


from 


during the 
Vienna 
French 


tions Grand 


march the Traun to after 
Mack's capitulation at Ulm. The 
Official History—the title of which 
“La Campagne de 1805 en Allemagne’ 
terminates on November 11, three weeks 
before the battle of Austerlitz. Although 
by all odds the most comprehensive and 
authentic history of this campaign yet 


published, it is both unfinished and far 
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Col 
the 


main 
Like every other historian before him, 


The Nation 


ast word on the subject; and exposing of the French line of 
ontain any inexcusable errors. In-| munications, and the escape of Wer- 
orders and reports are inac- meck’s corps and the Austrian Reserve 
omplete copies of the orig- Artillery from Ulm on the 13th, where 
uments of the utmost im-| it rightly belongs. 
e either been omitted in- More careful proofreading would have 
what is much more like- ¢liminated a number of errors in dates 


escaped Colin and Alom- and spelling. A book so full of “meat” 


om this, dozens of impor-| Will certainly warrant a subsequent edi- 
and reports in the Austrian tion in which these defects can readily 
ivs and in the archives of | be corrected. Meanwhile it will supply 
General Staff ought, most @ long-felt want on the part of the gen- 
» have been at their dispos- eral reader and the military student 
attempt been made to pro-| Who do not demand absolute historical 


The reviewer, for instance, | @ccurac)y 
many months of research 
i,and St. Petersburg, was 
sccura and complet Railro Finance By Frederick A. 
every document given Cleveland and Fred Wilbur Powell. 
ddition to a great number) New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 
heir history Since Col. het 
is depended so largely upon That effective public regulation of 
Alombert, it is obvious that railways is only to ve attained through 
must partake of their | an intimate knowledge of the account- 
ing features of railway operation has 
r declares that he has “nev-| long been realized by close students of 
») share the views of those the problem. It is therefore to the pub- 


efeated general | lic’s interest that these highly technical 


254-255). omies of one kind and another, but in 
what fashion the reasonable margin be- 
income and outgo is to be pre- 


does not appear. In fact, it is 


armies on the east (pp 


0 


Maude fails to put the blame for tween 


isolation of Dupont’s division, the served 


com- 


ear ag the hero. 
the 
thelr 
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in the discussion of just such contro- 
verted questions as these that the book 
will probably prove disappointing to 
many readers. Whether the principles 
ot “scientific management” are applica- 
ble to the railway industry is a much 
debated question. The arguments on 
both sides are presented in this book, 
but no attempt is made to test their 
validity or to reach any conclusion, 
notwithstanding the fact that the senior 
author is peculiarly fitted by experi- 
ence to express an opinion of value. 

the discussion of over-capital- 
ization contains an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the various considerations that 
have been offered from time to time as 
aids in the solution of the vexed prob- 
lem, but beyond learning that valua- 
tion for taxation should be based on in- 
come and valuation for rate-making on 
investment, the reader gets no answer 
to his question. What elements spe- 
cifically should be included in the val- 
uation and what method should 
adopted for its determination are ques- 
tions left for the inquirer to decide. 
Nevertheless, the book has fulfilled with 
great success the purpose laid down in 


[=] 


Again, 


be 


either an imbecile or a/matters should be explained and their 
ait viil)—a very praiseworthy bearing on the problem of regulation the preface, “to describe the methods 
ind takes up the cudgels clearly established. This book is the of financing railroads in the United 
half of Mack (pp. 22-36).| first important attempt to treat in a States.” 
H tly disagrees with the bias | systematic fashion the financial and ac- 
olin and Alombert in favor | counting development of railways dur- ™ 
\ luke Ferdinand, the nominal | ing the last three or four decades. N otes 
f the Austrian army at The work has been admirably done. 
iinst Mack (p. 182), but, on Its method is to follow chronologically ee ‘ ; 
} hand, he places far too much the stages in a railway corporation's Frederick Warne & Co., otal York will 
d i Mack's “Mémoires justi-| experience—through promotion under- say ppcsad oo Pan the “4 
: ‘ survey by various hands of the safeguards 
fi om which he quotes frequent-| writing, capitalization, construction, for the preservation of the rights of th 
ind at considerable length. This doc- equipment, organization, and the Vari-| people, with a preface by the Marquess of 
tituted the defeated gener- ous problems of operation and manage- Lansdowne. 
: pal defence at his court-mar-| ment, and then to lead one on the down-) «Nogi: A Man against the Background of 
t ngenious and plausible though it hill road through insolvency and re-|a War” is announced by Henry Holt. The 
iot unfrequently it is wholly at vari- ceivership to reorganization. Conclud- author, Stanley Washburn, was one of the 
ul he orders actually issued ing chapters relate to consolidation and , newspaper correspondents who were with 
‘ de's strictures on Napoleon's overcapitalization. The newly establish-| this Japanese general through most of the 
rT in regarding Augsburg “as/ed accounting system of the Interstate campaigns with Russia. 
tl the whole situation” (p. 254) Commerce Commission receives extend- The Century Co. will publish early in 
, vell founded, in view of the ed treatment, and its significant fea- tte new year “The Shadow,” a tale of de- 
Emperor received respect-| tures are indicated. On this technical tective adventure, by Arthur Stringer, and 
; er of Austrian troops in| side the authors find the greatest defect a book of short stories by Anne Douglas 
fi First Corps and the expect-| to be the failure to adopt what is term- png 
4 arriv: of the Russian army in that | ed the “double balance sheet,” by means Three new novels will be brought out this 
i October 13 (p. 222), and of which the confusion between capital moa ty Sale, Srews s pe A tiv 
; Heatherby,” by Payne Erskine; “The Little 
necessity in consequence and current resources and liabilities is Gray Shoe,” by Percy Brebner, and “The 
f tablishing the eastern group of the removed. This makes possible the set- Happy Warrior,” by A. 8S. M. Hutchinson 
Bre tn i. ¢, Bernadotte, the Ba- ting up of the separate fund reserved A phototype reproduction of Montaigne’s 
in ind Davout—so firmly on the for the permanent use of the corpora- «p..aig” with more than a thousand plates 
Ina banish all possible apprehen- tion directly against the obligations cre-| anq an introduction by Pro’. Fortunat 
on on the seore of Kienmayer and ating it. Thereby the fact that capital | strowski, ig among the announcements of 
Ku off ntil he had finished with is a trust fund becomes clearly recog-| the Librairie Hachette & Cie. The manu- 
Mack Subsequent events demonstrat-| nized on the books. script employed is that of 1588, belonging 
ed that this wise precaution thwarted The authors recognize the tendency | ‘© Bordeaux, which has corrections in the 
the very object which Mack sought to for expenses of railway operation to author's own hand 
ffect, namely, to crush the French be- increase, and state flatly that reduc- The automobile is responsible for a num- 
tween the anvil represented by the tions in wages are impracticable. They | be? of things, evil and the contrary, and 
irmy ¢ the Iller and the ham-| would apparently look for a solution of | *™0P them ts the development of a new 
mering of the Russian and Austrian this financial difficulty in greater econ-| "87h of HMterature, not to be classified 


ther as travel or as romance, but a sort 
combination of the two, with a motor- 
The Williamsons started 
vogue for this type of reading, and 

disciples increase and multiply. 
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Louise Closser Hale is one of the band, and 
in “Motor Journeys” (McClurg) has col- 
lected a series of light articles dealing 
with European travels en auto that have 
already appeared in various periodicals 
In the words of Lincoln, when asked to 


criticise a poetic effusion, “if you like this’ 


sort of thing, why, this is just the sort of 
thing you like.” A word of praise must 
be said for the excellent pen-and-ink 
sketches by Walter Hale which illustrate 
the book. 


“The Romance of a Favourite” (Apple 
ton), from the French of Frédéric Lolié« 
purports to be a biography of the Countess 
ct Castiglione, the most beautiful woman 
of the Second Empire. It was popularly 
supposed that Cavour hoped, through her 
fuscinations, to win Napoleon III to the 
Italian cause; but of this the book 
tains nothing authentic. Indeed, it 
value to the historian, except as 
throws side-lights on the gilded dissipa- 
tions of the Court of the Tuileries. Th 
matchless Countess had many admirers, in 
at feet 
secrets confided to 


con- 
has 
it 


no 


cluding the Orleanist princes, her 
her; 
if, 


seen 


she had 
M. 

us, 
of 


some 


and 
why does 
he 
thousands 
die d 
oft sixty 


many 
Loliée tell us so little, 
or has 
The Castiglion: 
ago, at the 
even to her inti 
mates, and her present biographer does 
really lift the veil. Still, the 
of her career is sufficiently apparent. The 
bcok is translated by W. M. Fullerton, who 
though Harvard graduate and 
Paris correspondent of the London Times, 


as 
he 
her letters? 
ten 
mystery 


assures possesses, 


who years age 


was a 


not tragedy 


th 


a long th 


seems occasionally to forget his native 
idiom 

In “Walking Essays” (Longmans) Ar 
thur Hugh Sidgwick rides his hobby wit! 
a mock solemnity that is quietly amusing 
He rises to the height of his great argument 
by a series of paradoxes: such ag that 
Wordsworth was not a good walker, bh 
cause he did not become intimate enough 
with nature The most entertaining essay 
is on “Walking in Literature.” Therein he 
soars no middle flight in pursuing thing 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. Walk 
ing assumes its appropriate dignity in the 
scheme of the universe, and other subject 
sink to their proper insignificanc: Th 
high seriousness of the undertaking may 
be judged from Appendix A to the essay 
which contains calculations “On the Rates 
of Walking of Various Persons in the Ego- 
st, Chapters 25 sqq.” The scientific spir 
of the investigation appears in the r 


cluding sentences: 
\ frivolous observer 
author was not very 
but, apart from the 
this would invalidate n 
irgument. We therefore 
and affirm that 
wrong 


might suggest 
careful in hi 
hideous blasph 
st of the prev 
shut our eyes ¢ 


De Craye’s watch 


the 


ing; 


ore 


went 


“An Original Canto of Spencer, D 
Part of his Fairy Queen, but 
ed. Now made Publick, 


Esq.,” the 


In 
sign’d as 
never Print by Nes 


tor Ironside author and publi 
er, Arthur H 


reproduction 


Nason, has given us a pho 


tographik (without annota 


tion) of Samuel Croxall’s politfeal allegor 
in published 


which is 


Spenserian stanzas, én 


known as one of the earliest ar 
of the eighteenth 
vival of interest in the poet 


the 


century r 
The imitatior 


whole, rathe 


ilfestations 


if Spenser’s style is, on 


a happy one The publisher has repro 
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the 


text (thirty pages) with a view to 
‘Graduate School instructors who desire to 


drill their students in the mysteries of ex 
ternal and internal criticism.” In our judg 
it make 
use edition 


would be a waste of time to 
of the poem, but the 
since the text in original 
form is not readily accessible. To 
from Mr which 

panies his reproduction, he does not 
aware of a second imitation of Spenser by 
Croxall published shortly after this one and 


ment, 
this 
welcome, 


new 
is its 

judg: 
accom- 


Nason's circular, 


seem 


entitled “Another original canto of Spen 
| cer.” 

The besetting sin of Wordsworth in his 
hours of weakness Was a prosaic solemnity 
and the same defect attaches to “Words 
worth, Poet of Nature and Poet of Man” 
(Ginn), the work of his latest critic, E 
Hershey Sneath. Even the dullest portions 
of “The Excursion” are not more unre- 
lieved by any touches of vivacity The es- 
say has a kinship with this particular 


poem in other ways also, for, despite Mat- 


thew Arnold’s warning, it is the philosophi 
cal side of Wordsworth’s poetry that espe 
cially attracts Mr, Sneath, and so the con 
sideration of the poet as a literary artist 
is virtually excluded from the plan of the 
book. The author first discusses tl sup 
posed influences of heredity and of physical 
and social environment in the early life of 


Wordsworth, and then proceeds to trace the 


evolution of his poetic and philosoph 
creed through the stages of growth and 
maturity If any value an | lair 1 for 
the book, it will be on the scor of the 
chronological ethod here ndicated But 
there was no need of burdening the pa 
with so large a number of detailed analyses 
of the poems Apart from the repetition in 
volved, no one who requires such analyse 
is likely to read an essay on Wordsworth 
with profit, and, on the other hand, it be 
trays a want of skill in the ritic to be 
so dependent on this method of interpreta 
tior Wor rf ] hows r. @ riticisr 
is not d I hed t l t of 
thought or by charm of styl New iders 
are not likely to be we for Wordsworth’'s 
poetry by language like the followi ( 
plied to the Ode Intimatior I I 
tality’) rhe I il p logy and 
philosop! f ind t vith their 
episte ole ] i ol i i 
tior ! ter vv i 
imagine the mn feelir t ] 
one e told } that } t ‘ 
Gr 

Ger l peal th t n i 
ort} oO but the t ( gm 

ts te ha \ ] phil 
osophi s) H | sopn A i 

’ i festl ol 5 t t 

0 portal! 1% i ( yrical 

r rat ; +} yor f Furtl Y 
‘ i ’ , 
rdsworth t Poet M H olnt 
ew wi too ex ivel ral For 

t i ior or pora the Frer 
R itic t Ma t la t 
e the whi iter the 
pol al aspect f ti I 1} , 
K ] Ss no r | I ture 
t} extract of beef is like the | Z Ox 

regards the p s phil I of nature 
Mr. Sneath is rig points out 
Lord Morley’s misappr of Words 

th’ eaning tanking a hal niavful 
lly the lines: 


One fr 
May 
ofr 


Than 


TE) pHAa se om a 
mor of 


of ¢ 
can 


teach you 
and 


sages 


moral evil 


all the 


But surely misapprehension 
the 
quibbling 


to the On 


to 


ness poet 

mere 
pantheism of the “Tintern 
Is there really any essent! 
the of 
which the 


seems us 


conception 
underlies 


tween 
that 


re} 


verna 


othe 


Abi 


al 


diff 
this 


most 


to 


pression of pantheism in ancient 
tl 


viz., the eloquent lines in 


of Lucan’s “Pharsalia’? 


Estque del sedes, nisi terra et 


Ft cwlum et virtus 
ultra? 
Iuppiter est, quodcumaque 


moverisa 
The 
(Lippincott), 


Literary 
by La Sallie 


has two purposes. 
incomplet: 
of “T 


Born 


ord somewhat 
of residence 
Night,” “The Flam 
a score of other 
also to note incidentally 
of 
prosatk 


Poe 


places 


wl 


h were {| 


key 


productions ear 


and is 
that 
The 
glories 
Much 


the conje 


dull a 
hows 
meant 
full 


tvle 


mi 


of the 


ijor purpose 
moist 
ture 

of this 


son, the 


the manner 


her 


poet 


a gloomy, though brilliar 


istory of American Iitera 
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The Eng 
rhe 
British In 


North America io 


American ¢ 


Mifflin) 
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career 
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sh 
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ar pour 
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as becomes a correspondent who took the 


fine arts, as well as politics, for his prov- 
ines He has papers on Whistler, Gilbert, 
Irving, and Bernhardt, and, best of all, on 
the wonderful French tragedienne, now for- 
gotten except for her passionate letters, 
Aimée Desclé« He also writes up Mr. J. P 
Morgan and Mr. Carnegik For unalloyed 
fulsomeness his tribute to W. W. Astor re- 
alls Bishop Newman's ten-thousand dollar 
panegyric of Leland Stanford, jr. Until we 
read Mr. Smalley we did not suspect what 
in irreparable loss the United States suf- 
red when Mr. Astor deserted his native 
land in order to become a British subject 
On tl whole, we wonder whether enlight- 
encd public opinion was, or ever could be, 
influetr 1 by a writer of Mr. Smalley’s 
haracteristics, even though he had the 
i intage of speaking through such mega- 
phor is th London Times and the New 
York Tribune As a text for his volume he 
quot Ll senten from Machiavelli: so far 
§ iny of his stories go the Italian pro- 
vert 8 non & vero, & ben trovato—would 
make a better motto 
The Witnesses to the Historicity of 
] " (Open Court) is an English version 
of second part of Arthur Drews’s 
Dic Christusmythe.’ The translator, 
Joseph McCabe, abbreviates the preface 
f tl German edition omits  alto- 
gether Smith’s reply to Weinel. and makes 
0 r but ¢t plot of the 
original remain the sar Since for 
lircws the basel principle of all deep 
rel life ideal onism, and 
t nal does not haves in inde- 
lent ind unique significances in the 
‘ l-p1 s, the question of the historical 
oO Jesus is for h in the main 
* an historical but a philosophical ques- 
fact, he urges frat y that the 
j tl I orical real of Jesus 
obstacle to r IS progress.”’ 
Vith this feeling, it is not ising that 
Dy 3 I basal principl ‘ all deep 
, , _ He 1 t t discus- 
r ness¢ to ft h vical ex- 
of Jesus with ination of 
y non-Ch an do ty neglect- 
t nsideration that t possible 
l is meagre, owing to the paucity 
extant sources, and by assuming that 
t oures must have referred to the 
in J had He really existed, Drews 
i ibl to reduce the actual evidence to 
ro He is aided at times by a method 
of procedure of which the treatment of 
the famcus passage in the “Annals” of 
Tacitus | notable instance. Here he pro- 
poses alternative hypotheses, including that 
of interpolation, to explain awey the force 
of the evidence, all the while refusing to 
entertain riously the only theory that 
has hitherto se« ed obvious 
With reference to the wit of Paul, 
he observe that we hould never have 
found the historical Jesus | the Pauline 
eplaties had we not previously d. termined 
to find Him thers and h contends that 
f Paul did know of an historical Jesus, 


t rematlr the nost it lubl of problems 
] mad no wu of th knowledge 

r) ruth is that the ad erning reader, 
l or namely who shares the philo 
ophical pt ippositions of Drew recog- 
tantly that the person referred to 

Paul i@ not a real, that ie to say, an 
historical, man, but tl idea of a God 
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Redeemer who becomes man. Passages 
to point to ar oppo- 


for 


which should seem 


conclusion are obviously glosses; 


- < is not an in- 


site 


example, Cor. xi, 23, 


terpolation in the text, there are no in- 
terpolations at all in the New Testa- 
ment.” Thus it appears that there is “no 
other source of the belief in an historical 
Jesus but the gospels.”" Since, however, 
the method of interpretation commonly 
employed by liberal treologians has gone 


must be 
The 


bankruptcy, a w method 


wit, the “mythic-symbolic.” 


into 
used, to 


anplication of this metLod to the gospels 
leads not unexp edly to the conclusion 
that Jesus is not an historical, but a 


Jesus is thus reduced 
chief obstacle to re- 
ligious progress removed. Like the “Ecce 
Deus” of W. B. Smith, to whom, with J. M. 
Robertson, acknowledgment of indebtedness 


mythical personage. 


to an idea, and the 


is made, the present volume is controver- 
sial rather than constructive, its special 
concern being the demolition of the his- 
torical or, as Drews prefers to word it, 
theological method of German liberal 
scholarship. 

After an interval of fifteen years since 


the second part of Prof. Ernesto Monaci’s 


“Crestomazia Italiana dei primi secoli” was 


noticed in these columns, the third and 
final part of this important work has at 
last appeared (CittAa di Castello: S. Lapi) 
The first two parts (1889 and 1897) have 
already rendered immense service, both as 


a textbook for students of the early Italian 


language, and as a collection of texts, many 
of which were otherwise difficult to find; 
but the need of the promised glossary and 
grammatical summary was keenly felt 
Many scholars, including at one time Pro- 
fessor Monaci himself, began to fear that 


they should never see the work completed; 


fortunately, however, the concluding part 
now before us, is no mere perfunctory end- 
ing, but more than fulfils the promise made 
at the beginning Additional texts, repre- 
senting types not previously included, to- 
rether with notes, corrections, and the ex- 
haustive grammar and glossary, bring the 


whole book to more than seven hundred 
large octavo pages The texts are both 
numerous and varied enough to make the 
grammar and glossary which are based on 


them comprehensive, and the competence of 
Professor Monaci for the task is 
The completed “Crestomazia” 
becomes the most important 
for the study of early Italian; and if it does 


unques- 
tioned. now 


work available 


not entirely supersede previous works of the 


kind, it makes them seem elementary in 
comparison, 
In his works on the life and writings of 


Cortes and Las Casas, Francis Augustus 
MacNutt had shown us what to expect of his 
specially numbered edition, just published 
of “De Novo, the Eight 
Peter Martyr D’Anghera” (Putnam), 
lated from the Latin with Notes and Intro- 
ductions. Peter Martyr was one of the most 
notable of the 


their residence in 


Orbe Decades of 


trans- 


took ut 
nth 


part 


Italians who 


many 


Spain in the sixt 


century. He. played a very important 


at the courts of Ferdinand and Charles _# 


He was a priest, finally an Abbot, a cour- 
tier, a diplomatist and ambassador, a sol- 
dier, a man of letters, and a scholar. Al- 


the 
conquest, Martyr had abundant opportunity 


though not an eye-witness to Spanish 
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to interview many of the Conquistadores on 


He obtained first- 
of the new country and 
His writings therefore 
first in importance on 
the early history of Spanish America, espe- 


their return 
hand 
of its 
are 


to Spain. 
information 
inhabitants. 
the 


among very 


cially Yucatan He was the first to give 
to the world detailed accounts of the dis- 
covery of a new continent. His writings 


are usually most accurate, as, for example, 


his description in the Fifth Decade of the 
form of the books used by the natives of 
the new country. Considering the difficul- 
ties of the original Latin, which is sadly 
mixed with Italian and Spanish forms, the 
editor has been most successful in his 
translation. It is a free rendering and is 
most readable. Frequent notes at the bot- 
tom of the pages and a careful index in- 


crease its usefulness. A few omissions hav: 


been noted in the bibliography of Martyr's 


writings. The ‘rst French edition of the 
first three Decades published in Paris in 
1532 and the late editions in Spanish in 
1892 and French in 1897 should be men- 
tioned. It is to be hoped that the editor 
and translator will continue to bring out 


further editions of the writings on Spanish 


America of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Gomara, Oviedo, Remesal, Co 
golludo, and Villagutierre are only a few 
of those whose yvorks might with profit bé 
presented to th-» general reader. 


Science 


The Depths of the Ocean. By Sir John 
Murray and Dr. Johan Hjort. With 
contributions from Prof. A. Appellof, 
Prof. H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Hellend- 
Hasen. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$7.50 net. 


The mysteries of the ocean, its physi- 
cal and biological conditions, have long 
attracted the attention of scientists, but 
it is only in the last forty years, begin- 
ning with the famous Challenger expe- 
dition of 1872-76, that extensive and sys- 
tematic attempts have been made to ex- 
plore this unknown world. Now many 
organizations are engaged in the devel- 
opment of the modern science of ocean- 
ography. 

Foremost among these organizations 
has been the International Commission 
for the Scientific Investigation of the 
North Sea, which was inaugurated in 
1899, largely through the activity of Sir 
John Murray, who had been connected 
with the Challenger expedition. In 
1909, convinced that systematic observa- 
tions on the Atlantic might throw much 
light on some of the problems then 
studied in the more northern he 
proposed that if the Norwegian Govern- 
ment would lend the exploring ship 
Michael Sars and her scientific 
for a four months’ summer cruise in th« 


seas, 


staff 


North Atlantic, he would pay all th 
other expenses. The proposal was fa 
vorably received, and by the first of 


April, 1910, the ship was fully equipped 
and started to sea in charge of Dr. Jo 


han Hjort, Director of Norwegian Fish 
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largely the scientific researches of 
this expedition, is nevertheless a thor- 
ough of 
these and 
general readers as 
of oceanography. 


on 


along 
we kk ome d 


account modern work 


will be by 


we ll 


lines, 
as by students 

Sir John Murray gives a succinct his 
torical review of oceanographical inves 
tigations, from the middle of the fif 
teenth century, when Cardinal Nicolaus 
Cusanus attempted 


deep-sea soundings 


with his spherical bathometer, down to 
the present. The prominent part which 
our Government and semi-private or- 


ganizations in this country have played 
in this work may justly be a matter of 
pride to us. Dr. Hjort points out that 
the of depends 
to a great extent upon the development 
of mechanical meaning 
the scientific instruments employed, but 


progress oceanography 


aids, not only 
also the whole arrangement of the ship 
itself. Ina he 


therefore its 


non-technical 
the 
equipment, comparing modern aids and 


manner 


discusses ship and 


methods with those of the Challenger 
expedition. He then takes up in some 
detail the work and the cruises of the 
Michael Sars in the ten years that she 


the oceanographi 


cal research and fishery problems in the 


has been engaged in 


Norwegian seas. 


General chapters on the depths and 
deposits of the ocean and on physical 
oceanography are followed by a more 
detailed discussion of pelagic plant life 
—the primary source of fish food—and 
by chapters on fishes from the sea bot- 
tom, invertebrate bottom-fauna of the 


Norwegian Sea and North Atlantic, and 
on pelagic animal life. Dr. Hjort’s final 
chapter on general biology is a valuable 
consideration of the adaptation of mar- 
ine organisms to their environment and 
an attempt to analyze the distribution 
of in relation to their 
external conditions. 

Nearly six hundred charts and figures, 
the latter mainly of collecting apparatus 
and of characteristic animal and plant 
organisms will greatly aid 
the general reader to an understanding 
of the text. The tables for converting 
metres into fathoms and for converting 
degrees of Fahrenheit degrees of 
Centigrade will likewise prove helpful. 
Not only does the book present in a pre- 
liminary manner many new and valua- 
ble data, but it is to be commended as a 
of 


species various 


discussed, 


into 


trustworthy contemporary epitome 


work in an important field of scientific 
research, 

The Geological Sut has ompleted 
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eries. ‘The book before us, though based 
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Drama and Musie 


NOTES ON GERMAN DRAMA, 
Gerhart Hauptmann has been desery 
edly called the poet-voice of contempo 
rary Germany. For no other writer r« 
flects with like directness and intensity 


the conflicting currents in the emotion 
al and intellectual life of his generation 
Every one of that long line of his works, 
labelled 


with questions and situations confront 


briefly problem plays, deals 


ing people whose ethical standards have 
been unsettled by a new philosophy and 


whose attempts at living a new life end 
in hopeless tragedy. He lays bare the 
network of contradictory motives n 
which their will is entangted, with an 
understanding born of personal experi 
ence, He himself is the poetic incar 
nation of a transition type All his 
plans lend themselves to speculation 
concerning the slender thread of actual 
ity that underlies the author imagir 
ings, and his new drama of the artist 
temperament, Gabriel S lings 
Flucht” (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag), is 
no exception The plot itself is old, the 
deserted wife and the discarded mis 
tress furnishing no new situatio! The 
audience is supposed vo be moved by the 
fact that Schilling should be lost to the 
world as man and as artist, because he 
is being ruined by these women But 
somehow the phrase “am Weibe zu 
Grunde gegangen” has been heard to 
often of recent years, and succecds only 
in suggesting the pitiful weakness ol 


these popular heroes of modern German 
In fact, the Achilles 


type almost 


drama and fiction 
heel of this 
ludicrously revealed in the scene 
Maurer, Schil 


masculine is 
whe re 
the sturdy and stalwart 


ling’s sculptor friend, who has just in 


vited his musician sweetheart Lucie to 
go with him to Greece, suddenly trans 
fers his interest to a new arrival—a 
change which the sensible girl takes as 
a matter of course. Sonorous phrases 
about the Hellenic spirit and Helleni 
manhood are current coin to-day But 
surely, Hellenic poets did not set up hu 
man weather-vanes as heroes of seriou 
drama. Would that Schilling trag! 
words, “Wir sind keine Grie 
lieber Junge! were heeded 

Hermann Bahr, th aut 
Concert,” has itten anot tfu 
comedy, “Das Tanzchen : F 
Verlag) It dea with the Meulti 
brought upon an elder! J ] 
member of the Get m tie 
barrassing alliance it it 1 ad 
venturess who las ! dr 1 to 
his family as piano teacher ey 





rhe Junker, whose name, 
Biest-Zeser, 


the 


nas been 


just 


lex Biest,’’ provid- 


a moral censorship 
nearly be 
blac 


toreaten 


like 


lf art, very omes 


extortion and kmail, 


hu ind 


Junk 
But » former 
he 
after all, more 
Zeser, 
Junker 
to 
capa- 


convincing t 


hin on Biest 
M.D.R. The 
commending him 
shrewd and 
the danger- 
characters are superb- 
ypes of certain of 
' The dialect 


familiar conversation adds an 


ins 


lally 
thus settles 
classes 


Berlin 


al flavor. 
work 
Seerauber”’ 


Fulda’s latest is a four- 
“Der 
The 
Andalusia in 
and the plot hinges 
hero-worship of a 
man married Pedro, 
lthy man of staid and commonplace 
An elderly neighbor of dubious 
ipholds the heroine in her 
both engage in a 
an itinerary 
booth on the 
notorious 


n verse, 
I. G. Cotta). scene isa 


wn of the sev- 


enter entury, 
npon the romantic 


young to a 
\\ rs | 
habits 
reputation 

ind 
flirtation 


in 


women 
with 


his 


notiol! 
di 


mountebank 


sperate 
who 
as 


marketplace parades a 


pirate pposed to have perished at sea. 


beggar who has arrived 
at the same time, the populace learns 
that Pedro is the dreaded pirate. To win 
who has eloped with the 
the villain, 
Mm to enjoy 
spoils of 
makes a confession, but is arrest 
while the elopers are married by the 
himself. The picturesque set- 
amusing situations furnish 
of light and charming enter- 


But through a 


back 
reformed 
this 


actor-pretender, 
ad settled 


who h town 


of his career 


Crovernor 


ting and the 
an evening 
tainment 


Wilheln 
It 


Welgand’s “Kénige” (Leip- 
is a five-act drama of 
tical The is 
fourteenth century and 
dreaming of beauty 
poetry, 
menacing the 
of the 
famous 


s¢1-Verlag) 
merit acene 
a monarch, 
ning to music and 
of the 


rough 


danger 
the approach 
His great-uncle, a 
| magician, conjures a vision 
royal conscience 
a dream-play within 
of which a peas- 
rretender the from 
ro and is about to be proclaimed 
the awak 
announcement of the 
He suddenly realizes 


tedl to rouse the 


on forme 
n the cours 
wrests crown 
when dreamer 
the 


arrival 


gh 
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his neglected responsibilities, summons 


his warriors, and vows to lead them to 
The play is a dignified and 
thoughtful piece of work, but did not 
at the performances in the spring prove 
a valuable acquisition of the theatrical 


victory. 


repertory. 
No 


Dauthendey, 


works by Max 
weaver of 
been 
year. 


how- 


than three 
that 


less 
one-time 
poetical arabesques, have 
published 
The 


ever, 15 


f lusive 


and played within the 


circumstance, 
by tl e 


extraordinary 
explained success of his 


play, “Spielereien einer Kaiserin, 

hich so effectively handled the person- 
Russia. “Der 

Albert Lan- 


in three acts 


Catherine of 
(Munich 
is a romantic drama 
which, through the part that fate plays 
harks back the 
“Schicksalsdramen” the old school, 
though it presents some original fea- 
tures. The scene is a remote corner of 
Sweden, the atmosphere of which would 
make the improbable incidents 
plausible. A young man has been driven 
to suicide his love for an unscrupu- 
lous woman: his friend, with whom this 
woman is in love, avenges his death. 
These two, and the old lighthouse-keep- 
er who tells them the grewsome tale of 
the sea-dragon wurauli, are the sole ac- 
the drama, the bloody end of 
the audience to protest. 
has unusual dramatic 
some rare poetical 


ality of 


Drache Grauli” 
geen) 
to 


in the action, 


of 


most 


by 


in 
which 

But the 
strength 


tors 
roused 
work 
and 
touches. 

Franz Diilberg’s “Cardenio” (Berlin: 
Egon Fleischel & Co.) is a five-act drama 
in verse, in which the university milieu 
of Bolcgna at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century forms the interesting 
background for a passionate tragedy of 
student love. The author tells in the 
preface that the plot, which is original- 
that of a Spanish story, had been 
previously exploited in drama by An- 
dreas Gryphius, Achim von Arnim, and 
Immermann, but there is an intensity 
of feeling in the work which proves that 
the subject had taken an unusually 
strong hold of the author. He has made 
his hero something of a modernized 
Don Quixote, an incarnation of chival- 
rous righteousness and romantic love. 
The cosmopolitan student crowd lends 
itself to an abundance of characters, 
some of which are very skilfully drawn. 

A curipus little one-act piece by Rob- 
ert Scheu is entitled “Der letzte Abend” 
(Albert Langen). It presents the end 
of a friendship between two artists, the 
younger having outgrown the power 
which the elder wielded over him, and 
exulting in the breaking of this bond. 
That friendship meant for him the 
dawn of a new life, and it had brought 
the message of the great, wild, 
pagan life. When he upbraids the mas- 
ter with having raised in his works the 
cross, which denies his former aspira- 
tions, there is a remote suggestion of 
Wdgner-Nietzsche case. The de- 


ly 


him 


the 
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velopment of the conflict is rapid and 
clear, and the three characters, the 
master, his wife Cornelia, and Angelus, 
the seceding disciple, are well drawn. 
A. VON ENDE. 


“Years of Discretion,” by Frederick Hat- 
ton and Fanny Locke Hatton has 
just been produced in the Belasco Theatre 
is a piece of very uneven quality. In parts 
asion- 


which 


comedy, but oc 


thin 


it is excellent light 


it not too 


degenerates into and 
Founded 
it 


of a 


ally 
decorous 


the 


fect 


valuabk 
its legitimate ef- 
and 
the 


pleasant 


farce upon a 

idea, misses 

lack little 
This is a pity 


in a ein 


aitrical 
discretion 
of 


for 
for many 
of 
The 

of 
the 


good taste 


sce written 


nes 
ind 


ine a 


are 


pertinent satirical humor hero- 


forty- 
dulness 


rich and comely widow 
eight, suddenly 
»f a humdrum but useful and honorable ex- 
Puritanical New 
hankers after 


pleasures of the gay 


revolts against 


somewhat 
She 


stence in a 
England atmosphere 
the excitements and 
world, and resolves to taste them once mor: 
before the zest for them is dead in her for- 
A life-long friend, a New York 
enter the so- 


50- 


ever. 
ciety woman, enables her to 
cial lists and provides a selected band of 
eligible bachelors her. With the 
expert aid of beauty doctors, hair-dresser, 
and costumers she is transformed into a 
vision of youthful loveliness, and is quickly 
besieged an anarchistical free lover, 
an ardent Irishman, and a cosmopolitan 
clubman, who has long been the envy and 
despair of the gentle sex. Her flighty con- 
duct into the heart of her 
strait-laced son, a youth of twenty-four, 
who is made the butt of his mother and her 
lovers. It is in the scenes in which this 
young man is introduced that violence 
done to nature, proper feeling, and refine- 
ment. She the clubman, after an 
admirably scene in which 
confesses to her ferhale 

federate that she shall not be 
to endure much longer the 
torture—of tight Boots, tight lacing, etc.— 
inseparable from the imposition she is prac- 
ticing. When the clubman, a great travel- 
ler, proposes a journey round the world 
for a honeymoon, she realizes that she is 
unequal to the enterprise, and in another 
excellent scene, which gives the play most 
of its value and brings it to a fresh and im- 
pressive close, makes full confession to her 
husband, before whom shepresently appears 
in all the comfortable charm of ripe ma- 
turity. Thereupon he admits that he, too, 
has been simulating more youthful energy 
than he really possesses, and declares his 
perfect readiness to pursue with her the 
peaceful joys of middle age. Apart from its 
more trivial or melodramatic moments, 
which are inconsistent with the general 
scheme of the composition, the piece is true 
comedy, and applies the lash smartly to 
many current fashionable follies. If the 
authors had been less eager after cheap 
laughter and applause, they might have 
achieved something much more worth while. 
As it is, the representation owes most of its 
success to the capital acting of Lyn Hard- 
ing, Bruce McRae, and Herbert Kelcey 
among the men, and, especially, of EMe 
Shannon, who enacted the heroine delight- 
fully. The scenic setting was perfect. No 
manager knows better than Mr. Belasco 
distract attention from inherent 


to meet 


by 


strikes dismay 


is 


captures 

humorous 
con- 
able 
physical 


she 


how to 
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dramatic defects by the arts of the pro- 
ducer. 

From the purely dramatic point of view 
Rutherford Mayne’s comedy ‘The Drone 
performed in Daly's Theatre on Monday 
afternoon, is not of uch importance, for it 
is somewhat crudely constructed along con- 
ventional! lines, and is almost devoid of ac 
tion or effectiy neident But it neverthe- 
less has its significance as another brick 
in the rapidly rising structure of the Irish 
National Theat In characterization and 
atmosphe! it is thoroughly representative 
of life on a small country far If the 
framework is ricket the personages, with 
the si ex on of an interpolated Scot 
are absolutely ifelike, and all the minor 
details of their domestic manners and halt 
its xtraordinarily veracious As a bit of 
genuine Irishry, the whole performan was 
more convincing, perhaps, than anything 
dene here by the Abbey Theatre players of 
Lady Gregory, though the representations 
of the latter were, as a rule, far superior in 
imaginative quality The acting of the 
company, imported by W. A. Brady. was 
notable for its level excellence and intelli- 


gent cooperation 


Charles Hawtrey will begin operations at 
the Apollo Theatre on the evening 
of Thursday, January 9. He will then pre- 
sent Birmingham's 


London 


George comedy, “Gen 
eral John Regan,” which the 
part of genial Irish doctor chief 
mission in life is to settle the affairs of his 
neighbors. His company, although still in- 
will include Cathleen Nesbitt, 
Vane Tempest, H. Winman, and G. W. Fay. 
Mr. Hawtrey is in negotiation with 
Leonard Boyne. 


in he plays 


a whose 


complete, 
also 


Henry Arthur Jones is writing a series of 
on the subject of the British Na- 
tional Theatre, about which he has definite 
ideas. 


essays 


The latest biography of Wagener, 


Cc 


just is- 


sued in Leipzig by F. E Leuckart, is by 


the Norwegian composer, Gerhart Schjel- 
derup. who a few years ago wrote a book on 
Grieg It is averred by the publishers that 


this is the first biography which describes 
certain episodes life without 


bias 


in Wagner's 

One of the principal events of the opera 
season in Paris be the production of 
Massenet’s “Panurge” at the Théatre de la 
Gaieté. 


Novelties are the order of the 


is to 


day at the 





Opéra Comique, in Paris. No fewer than 
eighteen first performances are scheduled 
for this season, most of them the first 
anywhere. Among the composers on the list 
are Rabaud, Tiarko, Pugno, Boulanger, 
Erlanger, Doret, Morel, Ropartz, Trépard, 
Laurens, Nogués, Lattés, Ratés, and Bru- 
neau whose “Les Bacchantes” seems to 
have scored little more than a succés 
@estime. Dancing plays a prominent réle 
in most of these operas 

After an absence from the concert stage 
of a number of years, Eugen d’Albert has 
once more reappeared before the public, 
and though during that time he devoted his 
attention exclusively to composition, his 
technical facility seems in no way to have 
forsaken him. The revelation of his skill at 
the piano given in the Liszt and Brahms 
concerts, which he played recently in Vien- 
na, was such that it comes in the nature 
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of a sensation for the younger generatior 
of concert goers 

The tennial of tl G schaft 
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Art 


THE CORCORAN EXHIBI' 


Once in two years the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington removes its per 
manent collection of paintings to make 
place for an exhibition of contemporary 
American art. A particular effort 


made 


has 


been this year by the hanging 


ommittee to space each picture, and, 
with few rare exceptions, to hang only 
one line of pictures. 

Among the pictures which stand out 
in,the exhibition there is one which no 
will fail 
tion, aside from its quality, give it prom- 
inence. It full-length of 


a fencing master, by Gari Melchers. The 


visitor to se Size and posi 


is a portrait 


gloveless hand shows labor, and the 
high lights on the nose and forehead 
diminish somewhat the effect of breadth 
jsut these are details insufficient to de 
stroy the total effect of surprising big- 
ness and poise. The same painter shows 
also a church interior, in which there 
are fine spontaneity and an altogether 
delightful realization of light, though 
success in attaining color is not so 


marked. 

In the same gallery with Melchers’s 
Church Interior is E. C. Tarbell’s Chil- 
dren Going to Ride, a rather inadequate 


picture for Tarbell and not as well com- 


posed as another picture, Portrait of 
a Young Lady, which might have been 
a preliminary study for it It the lat- 


ter a young girl is sitting on the steps 


ff a porch, arranging flowers, her face 
seen in profile and cut out a little too 
sharply against the sunlit lawn behind. 
It is not Tarbell at his greatest, but 
it is fresh and agreeable in color and 
is in every respect American It has 
refinement and native characté 

Among the portraits of tl present 
exhibition those by Cecilia Beaux take 


One of the 





































































a high position se is a po! 
trait of Sereno E. Pay good, livir 
work, able i hara I t} 
1 portrait of a ia anding \ 
ning i and dress Aga 
st has hieved « i ~ 
y subt ; a i 
ss and cloak ar rilli 
xT ; id l he n 7 
Vad ! \ i 
t overburde 1 with iint 
! suc en able 
In tl same ’ vith 
I 1uX 8 portrait o Sereno E. 1 t 
her noteworthy portrait ur 
Both are by W. M. Chas 
laughter, the other of “Mr ( r} 
ire highly accomplished ri n 
such as makes an especially fine or dee] 
ippeal. Passages of vivacious pal! 
are in each, yet it cannot be said that 
the artist has shown his usual 
taste His exhibit also includ: ( 
of his celebrated still-life picture ‘ 
fish 
The Corcoran Art Gallery is fo 
nate in having purchased one of tl 
three examples of Frank Benson's w« 
in the present exhibition, a portrait ol 
his daughter seen in a light that rae 
ates upward, a serious piece of w 
which marks distinctly another hase 
of the American school. The spectator 
may quarrel a little with a light that 
throws the features into such strong 


relief that he as conscious of ey 


and nose and mouth 


is 


parately as of th 


SE 


whole head n all ia sal 


the 


And yet, © he 


picture is representative 7) 


painter, though not indicating the i 
extent of his vitality 
the 


insisted 


note 
he 


Since American 
little 


view, to follow it 


upon in t 


leads natur 


work as the landscape of Ben F« 

which could not be anything but native 

work. His Litchfield Hills is as trus 

it can be, and it gives out a sense of 

“the good brown earth’ in a pens 

mood. In his Late Autumn Moonri 

the masses of brown fern and dark tre 

are well composed, and the mystery and ; 
melancholy of the moment are felt wit! | 
out being sentimentalized Th 





another picture which the Gallery ha 
bought for its permanent collection 
One must be in an adaptable mood 
to see a true interpretation of natu! i 
in the work of Ben Foster and Ern: 
Lawson at the same time in the ul 
room. The two temperaments are wi ’ 
ly different, and yet there is a ‘ 
spirit in each Mr. Lawson's land ‘ 
is fine in light and color, th: f 
as sure in handling as the earth 
No painter in America to-day 4: 
more fully the distinguished tior 
which he has won for himself than Al 
den Wel: It would be impossible for 
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painter to be less gifted with super 


Clever paint- 
the 


ial tricks of handling 


has apparently never made 


t invasion upon his own meth- 


all 


of cleverness, a certain 


ods One feels in his work an in 


stinctive dislike 
suggestion 
the 


bombastic 


the 
He is 
to the 


to notice 


antipathy towards mere 


of a false attitude one of 


strongest antidotes 
in cer- 
And 


painting 


tendency one is obliged 
tain superficial energetic workers. 
he has of 


that is 


developed a style 


absolutely personal 
His autumn landscape in the present 
exhibition 


the 


has simplicity and depth of 
the catalogue 
In his 
style 


tone reproduction in 
do it 


carried 


not beginning to justice 


other canvas he has his 


to the point of mannerism, though here 


again is the sense of reticent refinement 


so characteristic of this painter's work. 
tefore facing a picture by Arthur B. 
the mnind of 
idea that painting is necessarily a 
of He 
human figure and the land and sea, even 
but it is 


object seen that is to be considered, 


Davies, we have to divest 


the 
uses the 


Inatter representation. 


the glow of moonlight: not 
the 
rather the interpretation of an abstract 
as the limi- 


This paint- 


idea, as nearly akin to music 


tations of paint will allow 
er, Who employs suggestively primitive, 
terms, is one of our most 
Yet it is hard to find 

ndred spirit this side of Botticelli, 
E. W. Redfield 


pictures, both 


ilmost archalke 
modern painters 
al 
two night 
dark-blue 
both too heavy handed for so sub- 
Much better 
night pictures and seen through his own 
Mr 
French schools have had an 
effect modern 
their good and bad 
art has not escaped. 


presents 


done in tones 


and 
tle a problem than his 
Redfleld’s winter landscape 


im- 


eves is 
rhe 
measurable painting, 
influence 
Most of 
our ablest painters have native quality. 
Mary C 
will probably take her place in the 
of 


on 
and from 
American 
assatt is a striking exception. 
She 


hi 


ist 


tory art as a French impression- 
classification she has 
Camille Mau- 
pretence 
of 
her development 4 pupil of Degas, she 
has ed of life 


nd painting has very little in com 


under which 


already been ranked by 


makes no 


the 


clalr Miss Cassatt 


whatever of disguising sources 


pas most her in France, 


her 
mon with other American work 

The 
ingly 


piace 
with a Cat, 


not be more atrik 
than it 
Children 
a child's portrait by 
Miss 


itting on 


point could 


brought out has been by 


her pieture, Playing 
beside 
1 Emmet In Cassatt’s ple 
its moth 
held 


color 


a nude child is 
cat 
The 
attacked with a legit 
that 


mother-and-baby 


and playing with a 
irl at 


em is frankly 


lap 


young her side 


painter interest never fails 


ve’ these subjects 


en presented by Miss Cassatt, from 


sentimental In comparison with 


canvas, Miss Emmet's picture of 


a golden-haired 
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standing with a 
her shoul- 


girl 


bonnet hanging down over 
ders seems tame and undistinguished— 
a pretty picture-book child. 

might be 
But 


it would be difficult to pass by without 
remark three pictures in Gallery F. Be- 
tween George Bellows’s Polo Crowd and 
Beach at Coney hangs John Alex- 
The facile elegance 
is not seen to 


Many justapositions 


cited for the sake of comparison. 


more 


his 
ander’s The Gossip 
of Mr. Alexander's 
advantage in proximity to 
George Bellows’s crude vitality. In the 
Polo Crowd everything is ex- 
The work is that of a young 
yet 
ob- 
ex- 


art 
such close 
xciting 
aggerated. 
painter not yet fully equipped, nor 
near his ultimate goal. Yet every 
vious defect seems justified by the 
tremely exhilarating effect achieved. 

In the same gallery hang the two 
hibits of Frederick Frieseke, one a char- 
acteristic garden scene with two ladies, 
a Japanese umbrella, and the patterns 
of sunlight and flowers. His more in- 
teresting picture shows a woman stand- 
ing by an open window hanging a bird- 
cage, the window box and the effect of 
within giving the ar- 
It is a joyous and 


ex- 


a conservatory 
tist a typical subject. 
charming canvas, the woman at the win- 
dow in a most amusing dress. 

A landscape by Willard Metcalf, The 
Red Bridge, is full of observation, not 
exactly big in treatment, but delicate, 
and with more atmosphere than this ar- 
tist generally attains. Compare it, for 
example, with his other landscape, 
which, like so many pictures in the pres- 
ent exhibition, has been seen before in 
New York. Two autumn-toned trees 
make a note of warm color at the foot 
of a hill. The hillside surface is well 
felt, but the picture lacks air and the 
shadows of the trees seem colored. 

Near The Red Bridge is a typical 
work by T. W. Dewing. Long ago this 
artist learned to paint delicate, fragile, 
beautifully colored genre pic- 
And if he has repeated himself 
a rather limited 


minute, 
tures 


until his art seems 


specialty this fact should not close the 


to the genuine quality in those 
than dry me- 


mind 
pictures which 
thodical repetitions 
ing, done on a wood panel, is one of 
that kind, painted apparently with 
charms and incantations beautiful, elu- 
but never frank 


are more 


sive, and suggestive, 
vieorous 

To progress so far without mention of 
the prize-winning pictures at least pre- 
giving them undue prominence. 
Childe Hassam won the first prize and 
the Corcoran gold medal with his New 
York Window. In addition to this beau 
tiful picture the has here 
The Bowl of Goldfish, in which color 
s unusually fresh and luminous. It is 
a fine gpecimen of his most felicitous 
was awarded 


or 


vents 


same artist 


worl The second prize 


to Daniel Garber for his Wilderness, a 
characteristically decorative picture. 
The artist has used nature rather free- 
ly to carry out a design somewhat trite- 
Gardiner Symons has 
won the third prize with a spacious 
landscape showing a river with ice 
breaking, that leads away to hilly coun- 
try, a good example of his work. The 
fourth prize went to Carl Nordell for 
a nude seated figure. The artist is not 
afraid to attack a difficult problem, 
though his success with this canvas 
is only half complete. The figure does 
not detach well from the background, 
partly because the local color in the 
hair is not enough affected by the light 
that flows over the rest of the figure. 





ly “idealized.” 


Tapestries, long neglected, are to-day 
sought so enthusiastically for museums and 
private collections that welcome will be 
given to the encyclopaedic “Tapestries, Their 
Origin, History, and Renaissance” (Lane), 
by George Leland Hunter. The author, a 
Harvard graduate, a trained weaver, and 
experienced writer for an upholstery jour- 
nal, has studied tapestries in American 
and foreign collections. Among his previous 
description of 

Burgundian 


contributions is a 
Museum’s 


original 
the Metropolitan 
Seven Sacraments published in the Burling- 
ton Magazine in 1907. His scholarship is 
such as to enable him to present an appar- 
ently strong case against M. Guiffrey’s ex- 
planation of the tapissiers sarrazinois who 
made trouble for Parisian workers on the 
haute lisse in 1302, the American writer 
urging that these “Saracen weavers” were 
not weavers of othertextiles than tapestries, 
but practitioners of the low warp 
weaving that characteristic 
Renaissance tapestry weaving. Lack ot lite- 
rary finish and lucid arrangement makes Mr. 
Hunter’s book hard reading, despite its pro- 
fusion of alluring information and tempt- 
ing illustrations. The non-technical reader 
is confused at the start by frequent refer- 
ence to technical processes, an explanation 
of which begins on page 232. Considerable 
repetition occurs. Thus the nature of the 
transition from Gothic to Renaissance is 
touched upon in set phrases in each of sev- 
eral chapters. One seems, in brief, to read 
a series of magazine articles which, under 
more liberal use of scissors and blue pencil, 
might have become a consistent book. This 
sense is heightened by so obvious a slip as 
that of referring to M. Jules Guiffrey as if 


early 


became of 


The present paint- | he were still administrator of the Gobelins; 


whereas he resigned that office several 


| years ago. Important tapestries have lately 


Boston Museum of 
is no mention, 
are described. 


acquired at the 
Arts of which there 
older possessions 


been 
Fine 
though 
These and other minor defects, due presum- 
ably to preparing sections of the book at 
different periods, should be corrected in a 
later edition. 

The merits, 
prehending what 
ancient and modern tapestries transcend all 
The writ- 

tapestry 
and 


of a work com- 


knowing 


meantime, 
is worth about 
limitations of style and make-up 

hopeful for the future of 
weaving. He describes the founding 
continued success of the first tapestry works 
in America at Willlamsbridge and the sub- 
sequent starting of the Herter looms; also 


er is 
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Of the most celebrated 
tapestry manu- 
“I believe 


in New York city. 
of present-day European 
facturers the statement 
it at the 
the art in its pristine vigor if they will de- 
liberately forsake nteenth and eigh- 
teenth-century precedents, andreturn to six- 
teenth-century method.” With 
English during and 
the nineteenth-century revival of arts 
Mr He 
foremost producer of these tap- 
fairly 


book): 


is made: 


is possible Gobelins to revive 


seve 
texture and 
tapestries produced 
since 
and crafts Hunter is sympathetic. 
says of the 

(and 


literary 


illustrates 
“William 


citation 
of the 


the 


form 


estries 


the 


Morris (1834-96), who founded the tapestry 
works at Merton, near London, in 1881, was 
a genius. He had more influence on the in- 
dustrial arts, I believe, than any other 
man in the world’s history. He actually 
made the blind see and the lame walk. He 
changed the whole point of view of thou- 
sands who buy art objects, and the methods 


of many who produce them.” The Merton 


processes, as still continued, are commend- 
ed to American craftsmen for imitation in 
preference to those of Paris and Aubus- 
son. “If we ever get down in earnest to 
the weaving of modern tapestries in ar- 
ras texture, we shall, like William Morris 
go back to the high warp loom and once 
more compose line drawings in wool and 
gold and silver, with little silk or none 
at all.” In general, he fully appreciates 
Gothic tapestries and has no very high 


opinion of the Renaissan productions. 


More “atmospheric” than Mr. Hunter’s 


work is “The Tapestry Book” (Stokes), by 
Helen Churchill Cande: Its sprightly 
manner is seen in the dedication “to two 
certain Byzantir Madonnas and their own 
é rh ithor develops many literary 
elationships which give the reader a sens¢ 
ff the place of tapestries among the arts 
and their ir rtance as historical docu 
ment The tal of tapestry,” she writes 
“is like a vine hanging on a frame of his 
tory Following for the most part facts 
set forth in French by Michel, Jubinal 
Guiffres and other writers, sh tells a 
straightaway story, with passing references 
to social and economic conditions, as well 
as to tl personal influence of monarchs 
and of such great artists as Memling, the 
Van Eycks, Raphael, Rubens, and Watteau 
Venice and Genoa receive full credit as 
centres for distributing Renaissan tap- 
estries. There is an amusing description 


of the patronage of Francis I, “an over- 
dressed, ever-ambitious figure, at the be- 
ginning of things modern in French art.” 


The rise 
are traced fluently. 
generation Mrs 


skeptical, writing 


the 


possible 


decadence of Gobelins 
Of their 
Candee 


“Men 


and 
re- 
is apparently 


who have worked 


in the deadening influence of the Gobelins 
declare that the factory cannot last much 
longer. jut it is improbable that France 
—republican France that holds with bour- 


geois tenacity to aristocrat evidences 
will abandon this, her expensive tax, her 
inheritance of the line of Kings The 
Merton, Baumgarten, Herter, and other 
modern products are commended highly. 
Robert Lee MacCameron, an artist known 
specially for his portraits, died in New 
York Sunday morning at the age of forty 
elx He was born in Chicago, and after va 
rious experiences studied phinting in Paria 
under Géréme Of late ur is main 


and New 








tained studio 
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York. Among those who have sat to him ar 
President Taft and President McKinl 
D. Jeror Elwell, an A rica painte 
lied in Naples on Friday ged sixty-five 
When he Was twenty-fiv rs old } 
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E STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE 
LEGISLATURI 
It can ! lly | lou d I 
teé of legis: ol n regard Ste c 
change ill b brought up in the 
Legislature of N York Stat ee 
ing session; with what result, it would 
t premature to predict \ngry crit- 
icism of Stock Exchange methods and 
practices had become very general, even 
before the re port of Gov. Hughes's com 
mittee of 1909 on speculation and the 
stock exchanges. The bitterness of this 
criticism is to be explained through 
Various causes. It began ith numerous 
incidents on the Stock Exchange, dur 
ing the decade past, which caused some 
extremely indignant comment on Wall 
Street itself, and even in the Exchange's 
own membership 
I is intensified h 1 tures 
of fact and f ion, asoned high for 
the general publi pala Mr. Lav 
son's “F izied Finat It naturall 
ter ove | If Ww I 1 p) n ft j 
out the “Mone rrust I vas stir 
red up to a pitch « ( d ¢ 
nt tl earings of ] » f 
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ss 


1 


of last 


spring, was directed largely to both real 


whose examination witnesses, 


and fancied abuses of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and which more lat 
lv, at Washington, drew forth some 
rather extraordinary testimony from 
the chairman of the Stock Exchang 
own law committee 


taken 


articles in 


along with 


All this, 


nunciatory many po 


the press, has virtually insured t 
nsideration of possible Stock Ex 
hange regulation and reform through 
e new State Legislature which con 
nes at Albany this mont! rhe unfor 

tunate part of the whole pending crit 

icism of financial practices and institu 
tions—not excepting that which has 
been excited by the Money Trus it 

vestigation is that it has been so im 


and n 


pregnated with ignorance sapp! 
hension that, by attacking imag ury 
vils, it has frequently missed the real 
Is altogether. 
What those real evils are, eve 
telligent man who has observed the 


trend of thing in the decade pas 
perfectly well aware. Chief among t 
the gross manipulation of certa 
tocks by men with a ma in ( 
f nceial resource ind mit u ( 
mon sense or moral scruples ( 
purpose has been, on t ( i 
their activity to create a false i 
; rance of heavy, bona-fide buying, and 
i false Ik fj ‘ i 
iders ma ve deluded 
| + I i or I ) ( 
t year reached | , 
f aiss wetul il tolerabl 
ao | T ‘ 
: nki ‘ ind tt 
ired avils mu ae ! i 
t! vill real 1 { 
gh S reported 1 
109 that j ( 
! int cal pr! 
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cious and nothing could more utterly | 
have ignored the path to correction of 
the real abuses. 
The Exchange is unincorporated, and 
virtually all other exchanges are 
and have always been; for although the 
Bourse is a quasi-governmental 
institution, and although it is styled 
the “company of agents de change,” the 
power to discipline members is lodged 
with the governors as in the 
case of other stock exchanges. The re- 
port of Gov. Hughes's committee, even 
while intimating the possible future ne- 
for requiring incorporation, 
pointed out that the resultant submis- 
to the courts of cases of wrong- 
doing in the membership of our own 
Stock Exchange “would involve delays 
and technical obstacles which would im- 
pair discipline securing any 
greater measure of substantial justice.” 
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pelled to borrow on such a basis; that 
the borrower adopts this recourse be- 
cause he can pay off his loan at will 
to-morrow, instead of paying interest 


during a month or more, and that the | 
system of call loans flourishes on the | 


Stock Exchange primarily because of 
the system of daily settlement of ac- 
counts—these are treated as wholly im- 
material considerations. 


As for the enforcement of “gambling | 


contracts,” it will hardly be disputed 
that plenty of Stock Exchange opera- 
tions fall morally under such a category. 
But exactly the same thing may be said 
of any speculative market and of every 
other industry. Whether the buying of 
real estate for a rise on borrowed money, 
or the contracting to deliver at a fu- 
date grain or building material 
the contractor does not to-day 
possess, but which he believes he will 
be able to get at a lower price than to- 
day's, does or does not differ in mo- 
rality from similar undertakings with 
investment securities, is surely a ques- 
tion worthy of sane consideration. 
The problem, in other words, is not 
whether certain admitted practices and 
tendencies on the Stock Exchange do 
not need correction, but whether the 
way to correct them is to conduct a cam- 
paign of so blind and sweeping a char- 
acter as to miss all the genuine points 
issue. Perhaps, in the subsequent 
course of the discussion, some intelli- 
gent suggestion will emerge as to how 
the known and recognized evils, which 
were part of the rank and unwholesome 


ture 
which 


at 
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